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Nowhere is the inspiring phrase of “United we 
Stand” more fully typified than in the Gas 
Industry. 

Its members stride forward shoulder to shoul- 
der —always contributing to the common welfare 
—constantly pulling towards the goal of perfec- 
tion—constantly developing a greater industry. 


In the field of appliance-accessories Robert- 


shaw has played its part. Long experience, finely 
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all are 
at the service of the industry, contri putin ig toward 
perfection in automatic heat Fegulation for cook- 
ing, heating and industrial equipment. 

The Robertshaw Thermostat Company salutes 
the members of the Gas Industry and pledges its 
continued endeavor to match accomplishment 
with accomplishment in the drive towards the 
common goal. 


equipped laboratories, uncea 


RGBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT COMPANY + Youngwood, Pa. 
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Of industry's three most widely used 
types of fuel, gas, coal and oil, gas alone 
offers unique savings in addition to its 
inherent operating advantages and efficien- 
cies. In the case of storage, no valuable 
space is occupied, there are no annoying 
fire hazard requirements and no increased 
insurance premiums. In handling, gas is 
available at the turn of a valve. No expen- 
sive stoking or firing equipment, heating 
equipment or mixing valves are required. 
Also, the investment in stored fuel is elimi- 
nated, working capital is not tied up and 
payments are made after use, based on 
definite accounting periods. 


This simple easy system of fuel supply 
is dependent upon metering equipment 
developed for this service itself. EMCO 
Meters, developed specifically for industrial 
services, provide the necessary accuracy, 
ruggedness and simplicity. They have 
progressed hand in hand with the growth 
of industrial gas consumption. 
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PRESSED STEEL METER 
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1T WOULD TAKE A COAL PILE THIS BIG 
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OR AN OIL TANK THIS BIG... 


TO FURNISH 
HEAT EQUIVALENT TO 
THAT OF THE NATURAL 
GAS THAT CAN BE 
MEASURED BY THIS 
EMCO No. 5 METER, 
OPERATING 10 HOURS 
A DAY, MONTHLY 
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NOTE TO READER 

the eighth in a series of 
edvertisements dramatizing one 
engineer's experience with his first 





Dresser-coupied line. For the com- 
plete story, write for Bulletin 351. 
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Complicated and expensive jointing equipment is neither seen 
nor heard—along a Dresser-coupled line! The cost of such 
apparatus—and the expense of its operation, maintenance, and 
transportation—is saved. All that’s needed is one tool—a sim- 
ple wrench—to tighten the bolts .. . enabling unskilled labor 


to make permanently tight joints in minimum time. 


““DRESSER 


MANUFACTURING CO., BRADFORD, PA. 


ja: Dresser Mig. Company, Ltd., 60 Front Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 
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A General Coal Message 
of Specific Import 
Concerning Gas and Coke 





The coals named below vary in properties so as 
to cover a broad field of requirements. 


The location of the various mines provide com- 
petitive freight rates to many destinations. Ample 
tidewater loading facilities are available. 


An opportunity to study your situation will 
quickly determine the suitability of these coals 
—and without expense to you. 


In addition to these coals Roda and Stonega 
Coke (bee-hive) may show excellent economy in 
your Water Gas Operation. 
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GENERAL COAL COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOSTON CHARLOTTE, N. C DETROIT CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH BUFFALO IRWIN, PA. CHARLESTON, S.C. 
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THE SEMET- SOLVAY 
REVERSE FLOW WATER GAS MACHINE 
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INDUSTRY RECOGNITION 
0 Sr a a aS 


Three more contracts have been 
awarded Semet-Solvay Engineer- 
ing Corporation for Reverse Flow 
carbureted water gas machines. 


e An 8’ machine in Massachusetts 
is to be rebuilt for Reverse Flow and 


heavy oil operation. 


e A new 8’ Reverse Flow machine 
is to be built in Wisconsin for using 
regular gas oil. 


e A new 12’ Reverse Flow machine 
is to be built in Illinois to supply 
high B.t.u. gas for peak loads or gas 
around 500 B.t.u. as required. 


At Springfield, Mass., where the 
first Reverse Flow installation was 


made, extremely interesting results 
are being obtained. Figures on 
output, generator fuel and oil per 
MCF and temperature uniformity 
throughout the set are available to 
operators. These data tell their 
own story of the superiority of the 
process. 

The Reverse Flow Process is offer- 
ed to the gas industry on the basis 
of its ability to reduce the holder 
cost of gas. We are confident that 
it will, in a reasonably short time, 
become the standard method of 
water gas making. We invite an 
opportunity to calculate its impor- 
tance to your plant. 


SEMET-SOLVAY 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Engineers—Contractors 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Within a decade the efficiency, facility of installation 
and bottle-tightness of mechanical joint cast iron 
pipe have been so thoroughly demonstrated as now 
to be taken for granted. This modern combina- 
tion of the established stuffing-box principle and 
a century-proved material is available from Cast 
Iron Pipe Research Association members in di- 
ameters from 1% to 84 inches. 


CAST IRON PIPE 


THE STANDARD MATERIAL FOR UNDERGROUND MAINS 





The Cast Iron Pipe Research Ass’n,Thos.F.Wolfe Sal Research Engr., 1015 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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@ Everybody knows that the Republic Model A2 is the 
safe prescription for 85‘~ of all gas home-heating con- 
versions. 


However some of you may not be aware that Republic 
offers 18 additional models to take care of the remain- 
ing 15°:—tthose ‘“‘ornery”’ jobs that are referred to po- 
litely as ‘“‘pains in the neck”’. 


We are listing just a few of the Republic prescriptions 
for some well known ailments: 


This disease is common to small steam or hot water boilers where treat- 
ment in the ordinary manner is as conspicuous as the neck on a giraffe. 
There seems to be more burner than boiler. 


The Republic A2 Short Model— 

Six inches shorter than standard— 

Eliminates cumbersome projection beyond the ash-pit— 
Capacity, 100,000 to 210,000 BTU per hour— 


Enough to do a real job of heating. 


Prevalent in large warm air furnaces with deep firing aprons. Seldom 
fatal but the patient never looked the same. 


One of the Republic “‘L’”’ Models— 


They have the length of casing necessary to keep the controls in an 
accessible position outside the ash-pit. 
Capacities— A2L, 210,000 BTU per hour 

A2KL, 250,000 BTU per hour 

A2SL, 300,000 BTU per hour 


This is most malignant in boilers with a low dome and high rating— 
Operation very difficult. You can’t use ether; you've got to give them 
gas—and plenty of it. 


One of the Republic ‘‘22”" Series— 
High capacity with low head-room— 


Eight models to choose from with capacities 
ranging from 250,000 to 700,000 BTU per hour. 


Write today for specifications on these Republic Models. 


“You Can Do It Better With a Republic” 


AUTOGAS CORPORATION 


2258 Diversey Pkwy. Chicago, Ill. 


REPUBLIC HEATERS SALES CO 





CHICAGO, ILL 
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SAFEGUARDED 


@ RIGHT-SERVICE DIAPHRAGMS . . for new 


or repaired meters ... are insured only by 
the perfection of every single detail. Consider- 
ing the important function of the diaphragm, 
small initial ‘savings may be decidedly 
‘penny wise, pound foolish. Savings which 
fail to insure experienced manufacture « . 

or uniformity .. . or flaw-free quality ... can 
bring no real economy. Emphatically true of 
diaphragms! Every quality— every desirable 
characteristic determined by laboratory re- 
search, by field test and by wide diversity of 


installation—is found UNSKIMPED in the 


‘PROPER PACKING AND SHIPPING 


This perfected method, developed over a period of years, 


has won the enthusiastic approval of our gas company 
customers. Note the carton built to carry fifty diaphragms. 
Jt contains four hollow square tubes. Over each tube the 
diaphragms are placed—four to a layer. On top and 
underneath each layer a piece of paraffin chip board is 
“inserted. Thus, the diaphragm never comes in contact with 
the side of the case —but only with the paraffin chip board. 
Safeguarded in transit . . . safeguarded in handling! 


American Meter Company product. What 
better assurance of quality than a source of 
supply which today — because of adequate 
purchasing power—has access to prime leather 
selection, scientifically prepared impregnating 
formulas and exclusive methods of fabrica- 
tion and seasoning? Like other AMERICAN 
gas meter refinements, diaphragm quality is 
being confirmed ... by the actual perform- 
ance records of meters in service. 

@ Our DIAPHRAGM RESEARCH BULLETIN shows the painstaking 
background implicit in quality merchandise. May we send you 


a copy —or consult with you on your diaphragm problems? 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 60 EAST 
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The Annual Convention 
American Gas Association 


ARKET research, = scientiti 
M and aggressive sales promo 

tion and vigorous continuation 
of both local and national advertising 
were the themes of the 19th Annual 
Convention of the American Gas 
Association, held at Cleveland, Ohio, 
September 27th to 30th. The regis 
tered attendance was 2569 but it ts 
estimated that there were at least 
3000 present. 

The convention activities were di 
vided between the Cleveland and the 
Statler Hotels, the Natural Gas, Ac 
counting and Technical sessions be 
ing held at the former and the Gen 
eral, Commercial and Industrial ses 
sions at the latter. 

The General sessions were opened 
on Tuesday morning (the 28th) with 
an address of welcome by Hon. Har 
old Burton, Mayor of Cleveland. In 
his brief address, which was one of 
the real features of the convention, 
He departed from stereotyped form 
and devoted much of his time to a 
most interesting discussion of the fu- 
ture of democratic government. He 
felt that this would be decided by the 
handling of city and state govern 
ments of moderate to large size 
rather than in the rural sections 
small communities or the Federal 
government. Tuesday, the 28th, was 
also primary election day in Cleve 
land and it is not surprising that 
Mayor Burton, in addition to being 
renominated, received a majority of 
all of the votes cast. Mayor Burton 
unquestionably has the best wishes of 
all of those present at the convention 

After hearing a report by the 
Treasurer and electing officers for 
the ensuing year the convention lis 
tened to an able and encouraging 
discussion of industrial gas sales by 
Frank H. Adams, Vice President 
and General Manager of Surface 


Combustion Company, (Mr. Adams’ 
paper is abstracted in this issue of 
the Journal 

In one of the features of the con 
vention, Walter C. Beckjord, Vice 


President and General Manager 0: 





N. C. McGOWEN 
President American Gas Association 


Columbia Gas and [Electric Company, 
told ‘““What the Gas Industry Must 
Do Next.” The following parts of 
his talk are particularly significant : 

“From the peak of the 1929 boom 
the consumption of manufactured 
and natural gas by domestic consum- 
ers in the United States had declined 
some 1114% at the close of the year 
1933. Part of this reduction was due 
to loss of customers, but the major 
portion of the decrease indicated a 
smaller consumption per meter. In 
the opinion of many economists the 





turn in the tide took place in 1933, 
and it would have been natural to 
assume that as economic conditions 
improved a gradual increase of the 
residential gas consumption would 
have been shown. There has been 
some slight improvement since that 
time. The number of domestic cus- 
tomers served is greater than ever 
before and gas house heating and re- 
frigeration continue to gain in cus- 
tomer acceptance. But, in 1936, the 
residential sales per domestic meter 
for all uses including house heating, 
were still only 89% of the sales in 
1929. 

“Let us consider a few of the 
changes that have occurred in our 
manner of living: 


a. Cooking for breakfast seems almost 

to have disappeared in the American 
home, except for coffee and toast, and 
that 
by electricity 


s frequently done on the table 


b. The family takes the old bus out for 
various trips in the evenings and over 
weekends, and patronizes the road 
houses and restaurants 

c. Tourist and trailer camps provide fa 

cilities for consuming sandwiches and 
heating coffee. 

d. The tremendous growth of apartment 
house living in the large cities pro 

motes the habit of eating out, reducing 
the domestic fuel consumption and in- 
creasing the hotel and restaurant load 

e. The home service students tell us there 
is less bread and cake baking by the 

vounger housewives 

Greater use of pre-cooked or partially 

cooked f ods ereals, 


tables, ete 


meats, vege 


g. Less home canning—more purchases of 
canned products 
New theory of diet with less heavy 
hot meals, modern style and appear- 
ance, both men and women attempting 
to achieve the slender figure. 

i. Increase in number of chain restau- 
rants serving low-priced meals 
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“During this period of depression 
and recession of sales, the manufac- 
ers of gas appliances have not been 
idle. They deserve great commenda- 
tion for their courage and resource 
fulness during a discouraging period 
when they persistently invested their 
own capital to improve the efficiency 
and utility of gas-burning appliances. 
The replacement of old, inefficient 
appliances by new ones, has made it 
possible to accomplish the same work 
with less gas and this may have had 
some effect on reduced sales, but in 
my judgment it is a minor factor in 
the situation, as the increased effi 
ciency has been counteracted to some 
extent by the greater use of the ap 
pliances on account of the adaptabil 
ity and modern thermostatic control 

“The sale of gas ranges still great 
ly outnumbers the sale of electric 
ranges. In the eight-year period, 
1929-1936, 8,730,000 gas ranges were 
sold as compared with 1,213,000 elec- 
tric ranges, but while the ratio in 
1929 was ten to one in favor of gas 
ranges, that margin has now been re 
duced to about five to one, so it is 
quite evident the sale of electric 
ranges is accelerating at a very rapid 
rate. 

“There are over fifteen million gas 
customers, so it is evident that onl) 
about half of them have ranges less 
than eight years old and while prob 
ably more than half the ranges sold 
in the last eight years have oven heat 
control, there is still plenty of room 
tor the sale of modern gas ranges. 

“On the other hand, there are a 
very large number of customers who 
have limited incomes and cannot af 
ford to spend much money on do 
mestic appliances. In some sections 
of the country they have turned in 
large numbers to the use of oil for 
cooking, because of its cheapness and 
convenience as compared to solid 
fuels. It apparently is reasonably 
satisfactory to many of them because 
they still continue to use it. This 
means that the gas industry is caught 
between the pinchers of a modern 
high-cost fuel on the one side, and a 
low-cost fuel slightly less convenient 
on the low side. 

“As an operating executive whose 
interests are largely concerned with 
natural gas, I cannot emphasize the 
point too strongly that the natural 
gas companies of this country are not 
only going to be faced in the future 
with the same competitive problems 
as are now racking the brains of the 
manufactured gas executives, but 
they are in that situation now. The 
same conditions that caused the de- 
cline in the manufactured gas busi- 
ness are coming as certainly, though 
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New A.G.A. Officers for 
1937-1938 

President—N. C. McGowen, 
president, United Gas Public 
Service Company, Shreveport, 
La. 

Kirst Vice-President — Con- 
rad N. Lauer, president, The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Second Vice - President 
Walter C, Beckjord, vice-presi- 
dent, Columbia Gas and Elec- 
tric Corporation, New York, 
N. Y. 

Treasurer—J. F. Rooney, as- 
sistant to executive vice-presi- 
dent, Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York. 

Newly Elected Chairmen 

of Sections 

Natural Gas Department 
Chairman—Robert W. Hendee, 
Colorado Interstate Gas Co., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Vice- 
Chairman—Thomas R. Wey- 
mouth, Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Accounting Section—Chair- 
man—D. H. Mitchell, vice- 
president and general manager, 
Northern Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Co., Hammond, Ind. Vice- 
Chairman—H. A. Ehrmann, 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. 
Y., New York, N. Y. 

Commercial Section—Chair- 
man—Hugh Cuthrell, vice-pres- 
ident, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. Vice- 
Chairman—F. X. Mettenet, 
vice-president, The Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Industrial Gas Section — 
Chairman—Hale A. Clark, De- 
troit City Gas Company, De- 
troit, Michigan. Vice-Chairman 

Frank H. Trembly, Jr., The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Manufacturers’ Section— 
Chairman—Merrill N. Davis, 
vice-president, S. R. Dresser 
Manufacturing Company, 
Bradford, Pa. 

Publicity and Advertising 
Committee—Chairman—Henry 
Obermeyer, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York, New York, N.Y. 

Technical Section — Chair- 
man—J. V. Postles, assistant 
to vice-president, The Philadel- 
phia Gas Works Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Vice-Chair- 
man—F. M. Goodwin, vice- 
president, Boston Consolidated 
Gas Co., Boston, Mass. 
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not so rapidly, in the natural gas 
areas. It is not always a question of 
cost to the customer but a question 
of being in style, the modern way, 

the Electrical Standard of Living 
Those of us who do not realize that 
situation as it now exists are simply) 
putting our heads in the sand and 
ignoring the actual facts. 

“The activities of the Commercial 
Section of the A.G.A. have since the 
early depression days been devoted 
to a very intensive solution of the 
problems. For some years sales con 
ferences have been held in regions 
at which those on the firing line 
might tell their experiences and ex 
change views with others in their ter 
ritory as well as other territories 
Sales contests in the past three years 
have stimulated interest and imagina 
tion on the part of the salesmen 
through a system of competitive 
awards, and have undoubtedly helped 
very materially, especially in the field 
of modern efficient and beautiful do 
mestic appliances for old, out-moded, 
unattractive, ugly gas ranges. 

‘There have been contests held on 
the sale of the gas water heaters and 
in the past eight-year period nearly 
5,000,000 water heaters have been 
sold, not all of them automatic, but 
an increasing number each year. The 
sale of electric water heaters is only 
just beginning, but over 100,000 were 
sold in 1936, and with the promo 
tional electric rates now available 
many of the electric companies are 
concentrating on an intensive sales 
program. 

“The gas refrigerator has had a 
most interesting and romantic his 
tory. From discouraging beginnings, 
when most gas executives felt the ex 
pense of selling and maintaining 
them was not worth the effort, the 
gas refrigerator has become a most 
acceptable gas appliance and it is one 
of the bulwarks in holding the 
kitchen for gas. It amounts to a 
substantial base load and is one of 
the spearheads of our domestic sales 
effort. 

“There has been a substantial gain 
in house heating due to the intensive 
campaign fostered by the A.G.A 

“The secret of success of most 
American industries today lies in 
mass sales. That is true of automo 
biles, radio sets, moving picture au- 
diences and all the gadgets that go 
to make up the complex structure 
pertaining to modern American liv 
ing. We must find ways and means 
of increasing our markets. In the 
years gone by, cooking with gas re- 
placed lighting, then came water 


T he mplete text of Mr. Beckjord’s paper 
appears in t] October ISsue t the 1.G.A4 
Monthly 
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heating, refrigeration, house heating, 
industrial use and now comes the 
problem of air conditioning 

“Air conditioning as it exists today 
has been scientifically and efficiently 
developed, but not commercially. 

‘At the last meeting of the A.G.A. 
Board I offered a suggestion that 
some positive effort be made to put 
a moderate priced air conditioning 
unit on the market and also co-or 
dinate the efforts of the manufac 
turers and utilities along these lines 
because very little if anything is be- 
ing done now. As a result of this 
suggestion, | found | had made a 
job for myself. President Russell 
has asked me to organize a commit- 
tee along these lines and work will 
proceed at once to that end. 

“The American housewife, once 
she is introduced to the comfort of 
an air conditioned home, iS going to 
demand it in her own home and it 
will never be given up. 

“Research, carefully planned and 
executed, together with intensified 
and unremitting national sales effort 
with which local sales plans are care 
fully co-ordinated, will go a long way 
in pointing out the plain pathway to 
an established future for the gas in- 
dustry which serves American homes 
with the most Hexible, most depen- 
dable and most economic form of 
controlled heat.” 





tory by member delegates and invited 
guests. Appropriate exercises on that 
occasion are described elsewhere in 
this issue. 

On Wednesday evening there was 
a General session at which President 
Russell read his address. (Printed 
in full in this issue of the Journal.) 

The final General session on 
Thursday morning opened with a re- 
port on the activities of the Rate 
Structure Committee, presented by 
G. I. Vincent in the absence of R. E. 
Ginna, the Chairman. Mr. Ginna 
was unavoidably absent on business 
of vital importance to the entire gas 
industry. 

Charles C. Parlin of the Curtis 
Publishing Company discussed the 
vital need for active and aggressive 
advertising by the gas industry. 

Hugh Cuthrell, Vice President of 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company gave 
an outline of work that is being done 
in preparation for the 1939 World’s 
Fair. (Printed in full in this issue 
of the Journal. ) 

Col. T. H. A. Tiedemann, Man- 
ager of Industrial Relations Coun 
selors, Inc., then discussed “Execu- 
tive Responsibility for Industrial 
Relations” in an outstanding paper 
which we print elsewhere in_ this 
issue of the Journal. We commend 
it to both executives and employees 





Mr. N. C. McGowen, President- 
elect of the A.G.A. then told of the 
various natural gas conservation laws 
and measures that have been put into 
effect and indicated the beneficial re 
sults they have produced. 

There were no convention sessions 
on Wednesday morning, that time 
being devoted to a trip to the labora- 


for careful study. It covers thor- 
oughly and ably a subject which is 
of vital concern to all of us. 

A regular broadcast by the “Mys- 
tery Chef” from the convention plat- 
form and a talk by Dwight J. Baum, 
Consulting Architect on housing and 
on remodeling old houses concluded 
the General sessions 





AWARDS 
The Charles A. Munroe Award 


One of the highest honors within 
the gift of the American Gas Asso 
ciation was conferred September 29 
on George Wehrle, superintendent of 
the gas department of the Public 
Service Company of Colorado, Den 
ver, Colo., at the second general ses- 
sion of the A.G.A. convention in 
Cleveland. Mr. Wehrle received the 
Charles A. Munroe Award for hav- 
ing made the most outstanding con- 
tribution of an individual toward the 
advancement of the gas industry. 

The award was made to Mr. 
Wehrle for his distinguished work in 
directing the solution of the problems 
attending the conversion of the 
Denver system from manufactured 
to natural gas in the summer of 1928 
and other problems which arose with 
in his company during the sub 
sequent nine-year period. In the 
opinion of the Charles A. Munroe 
Award Committee, these problems, a 
great many of which had not arisen 
previously in the gas industry, re 
quired a large measure of originality. 
ingenuity and pioneering. Classified 
broadly the problems were: 

1. The conversion of phy sical 
equipment, both customer-owned ap 
pliances and company-owned facili- 
ties, designed and adapted to one 
kind of fuel, for a fuel of different 
physical and chemical characteristics. 

2. The devising of changed prac 
tices and procedures to meet the 
changed conditions imposed on a dis 
tribution system by the new fuel. 

3. The development of larger 
markets required to assure the finan- 
cial success of the new procedure. 

4. The accomplishment of the 
above with safety and the best in- 
terests of the customers. 

In its recommendation to the Ex- 
ecutive Board, the award committee 
stated that the solution of these prob- 
lems “required much engineering re- 
search and the development and per- 
fection of new and original methods 
and practices. This research and de- 
velopment was carried on by and 
under the direction of Mr. Wehrle. 
As rapidly as the engineering and 
economic validity could be deter- 
mined, the solutions were shared bv 
Mr. Wehrle with the entire gas in- 
dustry and proved extremely valu 
able in conversions subsequently 
made by other companies. This is 
attested by the mass of correspond- 
ence with such companies and the 
numerous studies made by them of 
the Denver experience.’ 


Mr. Wehrle has spent his active 
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lifetime in the gas industry com- 
mencing in 1901. He has also par- 
ticipated effectively in many other 
and varied activities of the gas in- 
dustry where his knowledge and ex- 
perience have found expression in 
various technical committee assign- 
ments and in many papers, At pres- 
‘nt he is superintendent of the gas 
department and supervisor of the 
transportation department of the 
Public Service Company of Colorado. 

The Charles A. Munroe Award 
consists of a substantial financial ac- 
knowledgment and engrossed certifi- 
cate. The award committee consisted 
of F. C. Weber, chairman, C. W. 


Bradley, and F. F. Schauer. 





GEORGE WEHRLE 


Munroe Award 


E. F. SCHULDT 
Beal Medal 


Award of the Beal Medal 


Klmer Frederic Schuldt, assistant 
superintendent, central district, The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, Chicago, was singularly hon- 
ored at the A.G.A. convention in 
Cleveland, for contributing the best 
technical paper to Association meet- 


ings throughout the year. Mr. 
Schuldt received the Beal Medal for 
his paper entitled, “The Precision 


Method of Locating Gas _ Leaks’”’ 
which was presented at the Distribu- 
tion Conference of the Technical 
Section held at Washington, D. ay 
\pril 12-14, 1937. 

The award was presented at the 
second general session, September 29. 
by a representative of the family of 
the late W. R. Beal who established 
the award in 1897. It consists of a 
bronze medal and substantial cash 
payment, 

The paper which won this out- 
standing recognition for Mr. Schuldt 
describes the development and opera- 
tion of the Leak Locator, a unique 
and ingenious device for locating gas 
leaks with accuracy. 

Mr. Schuldt was born in Chicago 
in 1901 and was graduated from the 
University of Illinois in 1923 with a 
B.S. degree in Chemical Engineering 
His entire business career has been 
with The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company where he began as 
student engineer after his gradua- 


tion from college. He is a member 
of the A.G.A. Corrosion Committee 
and a member and present chairman 
of the Gas Section of Western So- 
ciety of Engineers. 

F. A. Lydecker, general superin- 
tendent, gas distribution, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Company, 
Newark, N. J., is chairman of the 
Beal Medal Committee, whose 
unanimous recommendation was ap- 
proved by the Executive Board. 
Other members of the committee are 
M. I. Mix, superintendent of dis- 
tribution, The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company, Chicago, and J. V. 
Postles, assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent, The Philadelphia Gas Works 
Company, Philadelphia. 


+ 


AGA Laboratory Holds 
Open House 


During the morning of the 29th, 
two one-hour sessions were held at 
the A.G.A. Laboratories followed by 
a tour of inspection through the sev- 
eral sections where guides explained 
to the visitors in detail the procedure 
of tests. 

Following an address of welcome 
by J. S. DeHart, Jr., chairman of the 
Laboratories managing committee, 
George W. Allen, secretary of the 
Canadian Gas Association, explained 
that tests of Canadian appliances are 
made in the Cleveland laboratory, the 
seal of approval being practically 
identical with the American. The 
Canadian products however bear the 
seal of the Canadian Association. 

B. J. Mullaney, vice-president of 
the Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 
stated in a brief address that the 
laboratory which represents a seven 
million dollar investment has paid 
for itself and that the American gas 
industry owns it. He stated that ten 
years ago only 20 out of ten thou- 
sand appliances met the modest re- 
quirement standards which then ob- 
tained while today for example, 95% 
of the ranges marketed bear the ap- 
proval seal. Furthermore that the 
present types of fall enamel models 
bear the same price as the older 
models. That the standardizing of 
models is helpful in reducing the 
number of types made and has aided 
in meeting electric range competition. 

On ranges alone 18,198 models 
representing 156 gas range manufac- 
turers have been approved by tests 
and inspection. Under the latest 


standards, approximately 550 sepa- 
rate requirements are included which 
must be satisfactorily met before ap- 
proval is granted. 
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Merrill Davis Elected President 


American Gas Journal 





of AG AEM. 


Address of W. T. Rasch 


NiTE second annual meeting of 
the Association of Gas Appl 


ance and Equipment Manutac 
turers was held at the Hotel Statler 
Cleveland, O., on September 27th 

Mr. Merrill Davis, Vice President 
of Dresser Mfg. Co., Bradford, Pa., 
was elected President of the Asso 
ciation, Mr. E. R. Guyer, Vice Pres 
ident. Cribben & Sexton Co., Chi 
cago, Ill., was elected Vice President 
Mr. Donald McDonald, Secretary of 
American Meter Co., New York, N 
Y., was re-elected Treasurer. 

In his address, Mr. W. T. Rasch 
outgoing President of the Associa 
tion, stated: 

“The Association now concludes 
the second year of its existence. This 
is a good time to review what our 
purposes are; what we have accom 
plished to date; and what our policies 
may well be for the future. 

“Our association has all the usual 
purposes and functions of a trade 
association. The association repre 
sents the manufacturers on all mat 
ters that should be dealt with from 
the industry viewpoint. Our aim and 
purpose is to cover the entire field 
of industry representation. That 
field includes: 


(a) Representation of the industry 
conferences with its customers; 

(b) Representation of the industry 
-onferences with its competitors, and 

(c) Representation of the industry 1 
conferences with governmental au 


thorities 


“Our industry and its trade asso 
ciation, this association, has exceed 
ingly pleasant and well-established 
relationships with its customers. Ap 
proximately one-half of the product 
of the industry is sold through the 
gas utility companies. We are in af 
filiation with the American Gas As 
sociation, which represents these gas 
utilities and, therefore, we are in 
close and continuing contact with the 
distributors of approximately one 
half of the products of the industry 

“The other half of our pr ducts is 
sold through mail order houses, de 
partment stores, plumbers and other 
retail outlets. These methods of dis 





tribution are growing in volume and 
importance, This association, as your 
trade association, intends to take 
every opportunity to confer with rep- 
resentatives of these methods of dis- 
tribution. We reach many such dis- 
tributors directly through our sales 
contests and sales promotion plans. 
We welcome the expression of their 
ypinions and it, therefore, should be 


our aim and purpose to serve these 
distributors even better than we have 
in the past. | recommend to the in 
coming administration that ways and 
eans be found to effect closer rela 
tionship with those customers who 
cannot be stri tly considered as utili 
ties. Many of our members do prac 
tically their entire business with such 
customers and, therefore, very natu- 
rally we should be in a position to 
serve them in the same way that we 
are now serving our utility custom- 
eTs : 

‘Our relations with our competi- 
tors are becoming better defined. Our 
industry is dedicated to the use of 
gas as fuel. Our industry believes 
that gas is the greatest single con 
tributor to modern home comfort. 
Behind this belief we have placed a 
large investment in our manufactur- 
ing facilities and inventories, as well 
iS an increasing investment in engi- 
neering research. We prosper as in- 
creased recognition is given to the 
fact that gas is an ideal fuel 

“Our manufacturers are in d rect 
competition with all those manufac 
turers of appliances and equipment 
which employ other fuels. We are in 
direct competition with the manufac 
turers who serve the coal industry, 
the oil industry, and the electric in- 


} 


dustry. We should, and do, recog 
nize that these competitors are able 
men, many of them are well-financed, 
and all of them are determined to 
idvance their fuels as over against 
the use of gas. 

‘One of the functions of this trade 
issociation is to represent the indus- 
try in conferences with governmental 
authorities. It is our settled policy 
to conduct our trade association and 
our several businesses in such a man- 
ner that we do not invite or need any 
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governmental regulation or support 
We are aware of the increasing 
amount of governmental regulation 
of business. Wherever desirable, it 
will be the purpose of this associa- 
tion to represent the manufacturers 
as to governmental matters. We be- 
lieve, however, that we as truly rep- 
resent the manufacturers when we 
refrain from government regulation 
or governmental support as when we 
invite or encourage governmental 
rules. 

“All of these important functions 
of a trade association have been car 
ried out during our first two years. 
One of the strong features of our 
association is the fact that we repre- 
sent all kinds of gas appliances and 
equipment. Each group has its own 
division within our association. Each 
division has its own executive com- 
mittee and chairman and its own 
trade meetings. All of the work is 
united and coordinated through the 
Board of Directors, which includes 
representatives from each of the sep- 
arate divisions as well as from the 
membership-at-large. Our organiza- 
tion plan has proven effective. 

“Our association has been active 
in consideration of laboratory tests 
It is our strong belief that our ap- 
paratus and appliances should be 
tested as to all reasonable safety fac- 
tors. Such tests are welcomed by 
our manufacturers and every manu 
facturer is glad to have a seal of ap- 
proval on his product as to any and 
all safety tests. In connection with 
such laboratory tests, however, there 
has been some confusion of mind as 
to improvements in appearance of 
apparatus and appliances and im- 
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provements in accessories looking to 
wards better representations as to 
quality or efficiency of the individual 
products. The manufacturers have 
given most careful thought to this 
matter. It is the well-defined opin- 
ion of an overwhelming majority ot 
the manufacturers represented in this 
trade association that laboratory tests 
should be confined strictly to safety 
tests and that such laboratory tests 
should not even give the suggestion 
of advertisement or approval as to 
competitive claims for appearance 
for efficiency or for quality. It is our 
considered opinion that the same 
laboratory cannot successfully make 
safety tests and maintain safety tests 
and at the same time dabble in abor- 
tive attempts at research or product 
development. 

“During the last two years the 
manufacturers have learned of their 
association’s progress in research 
work, As this data is being accumu 
lated, it becomes apparent that our 
manufacturers are spending hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in their 
own product development and_ in 
their own research work. This is ex 
actly and precisely what should be 
done in order that the individual 
manufacturer may have every en- 
couragement to continue and increase 
his research work. The results of 
such research work should be the sole 
property of the manufacturer who 
conducts the research. That is the 
only basis for any orderly growth of 
our industry. It is the record of the 
past two years that all of the division 
committees of our association as well 
as our own board of directors are 
firmly convinced that product re- 
search belongs in the hands of the 
manufacturers and is well taken care 
of there right now. 

“We do not believe that the human 
cry of better appliances which one 
continually hears is justified. The 
gas industry as far as fuel appliances 
are concerned is in just as good a 
condition as the appliances of any 
competing fuel industry. The prog- 
ress which has been made by the 
manufacturers in design, efficiency 
and appearance of their appliances in 
the last three vears is, we feel, far 
ahead of the progress made by com 
peting fuel manufacturers. _ 

“In anything I have said in refer- 
ence to this subject it should not be 
understood that we are not in favor 
of basic research by the utilities 
through the American Gas Associa- 
tion’s laboratory. Basic research be 
longs to them. 

“In reference to the American Gas 
Association Laboratory, which we all 
agree is highly necessary to the in- 
dustry, IT can report that the repre 


sentatives of all laboratory commit- 
tees have been chosen by your asso- 
ciation. Therefore, the misunder- 
standings which developed from time 
to time should now be entirely elimi- 
nated. The responsibility of the con- 
duct of the laboratory rests equally 
with the manufacturer and the util- 
itv. I have no direct recommendation 
to make in reference to this subject 
except to urge, if possible, that closer 
cooperation be maintained at all 
costs. 

“During the past two years your 
association has given a great deal of 
time and thought to the conduct of 
sales contests. During the past year 
the Gas Water Heater Division has 
conducted its second national contest 
with very encouraging results, ex- 
ceeding in all respects the consider- 
able success that we reported a year 
ago. The gas refrigerator sales con- 
test is well known throughout the in- 
dustry and is ably conducted. The 
Gas Range Division is taking an in- 
creasing interest in this matter as 
well as in the broader fields of sales 
promotion. Our association is now 
organized to handle sales contests and 
it is evident that all sales contests 
should be handled through our asso- 
ciation or at least in cooperation with 
our association. This is of increas- 
ing importance because such sales 
contests must not only reach the gas 
utilities but must also reach all other 
classes of distributors. There is only 
one agency that can conduct a sales 
contest so as to reach all the kinds 
of distribution which we enjoy and 
that is our own association. This 
fact has become increasingly clear 
during the past two years. I recom- 
mend, therefore, to the incoming ad- 
ministration that thought be given to 
the employment of a coordinator of 
sales promotional work. J feel such 
a man could be of great value to the 
industry as a whole. 

“In our relations with our com- 
petitors we must recognize always 
that our principal competition does 
not come from other manufacturers 
of gas appliances. Our competition 
comes from manufacturers of elec- 
trical appliances and of other fuel 
burning appliances. For example, the 
ical stoker has greatly in- 
creased the efficiency of coal in 

hat efficiency has not 
ht anywhere near to the 
efficiency of gas house heating in the 
ouse, but the competition is closer 
We must continue to study what our 
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competitors are doing not only in 
mechanical research but also in their 
tional and local advertising plans. 
“During the past vear we have 
given attent 1 Tt recently enacted 
legislation relative to price discrimi- 


Robinson-Patman Act 
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and with reference to fair trade prac- 
tice, the Miller-Tydings Act. Our 
counsel has prepared materials on 
these subjects which have been wide- 
ly read by our members. We invite 
their further comment. It is the pur- 
pose of this trade association to in- 
form its members on matters of gen- 
eral interest and our counsel has co 
operated in that respect. 

“This brief review of the aims and 
purposes of our association has in- 
cluded also a statement of my own 
opinion of the record we have at- 
tained during the past two years. We 
believe that the record is quite credit- 
able for our young trade association. 
This is due to the fact that we now 
include in our membership 307 sepa- 
rate concerns. You must not forget 
that we are a very young organiza- 
tion in existence for only approxi- 
mately two years. We have gone 
ahead as rapidly as we felt our in- 
dustry could. More progress could 
have been made if we did not have 
the big problem of organization. | 
personally feel we are now well or- 
ganized and in a position to pursue 
matters of importance to the industry 
very much faster than it was possi- 
ble to do during this organization 
period. 

“Our budget is sufficiently liberal 
to pay the expenses of our numerous 
activities and our budget has been 
balanced by the dues contributed by 
our members. We all feel that our 
treasurer is to be congratulated upon 
the financial standing of our asso- 
ciation. 

“During the coming years much 
hard work remains to be done in 
completing the numerous tasks which 
we believe have been started and well 
started within the last two years. For 
example, we have defined laboratory 
relations and our manufacturers have 
undertaken to be responsible them- 
selves for research and engineering 
development in the industry. It is up 
to us to conduct our own research 
and our own development and to see 
to it that the manufacturer get his 
own reward in research and enst- 
neering development. 


“The work ahead will continue to 
require the loyalty of the member- 
ship, and I believe we can count on 
just exactly that. 

“In concluding this statement, | 
wish to extend my own heartiest 
thanks for the many kindnesses and 
considerations shown to me as your 
president during these -initial two 
vears.”” 


Mr. C. W. Berghorn is Executive 
Secretary of the Association. Head- 
quarters at 60 FE. 42nd St.. New 
York City. 
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HAT I have to Say about the 
state of the gas industry mat 

ters little. but what we do 
about it is most important 

In order to correctly appraise the 
present situation confronting the in 
dustry and to plan intelligently for 
the future. it is well to take a lool 
at the past and see what \ 
learn that will be helpful. It is ar 
old industry, having its beginning 1 
the vear 1795, when William Mut 
dock first produced gas by the dis 
tillation of coal. Through all the 
vears the industry has grown stead 
ily, always in the face of severe cot 
petition from other fuels. This 1 
itself is a testimonial to the superior 
ity of gas as a fuel and to those who 
have, through invention and develop 
ment, kept the industry always to the 
fore. There is something about its 
age, its ability through the vears t 
weather all attacks. all competition 
and continually forge ahead, that 
augurs well for the future. 

Today our industry serves 16,745. 
300 customers : has assets worth 
$4,979,772,000; employs directly 
135,331 persons, and many times this 
number in those industries whicl 
supply its needs. Last year there was 
sold 1,573,907,000 M cu.ft. of natu 


L 


ye ma\ 


ral and manufactured gas, bringing 


in a revenue of $770,242.000. The 
sales for the first six months of this 


vear are more than & per cent in ex- 
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avallable the yeal around : there 1s 
less cooking, less canning in_ the 
home. Laundries do a better job of 
home washing at a very moderate 
cost. Wash day and ironing day ne 
longer mean peak load days for the 
gas company Small electri appli 
ances, convenient and economical 1 
use, such as the toaster, percolator 
waffle iron, egg cooker, have made 
the breakfast in many homes an all 
electric meal The electric grill and 
roaster are also popular cooking «de 
vices. 

Then there 1s _ the direct compet 
tion with electri ity coal and oil for 
the domestic load Many new homes 
and some old are being equipped 
electrically Improved coal and oil 
water heaters are offering stiff con 
petition. 

These are the factors responsible 
for the decline in the domesti gas 
load and these are the conditions to 
be combatted. What are we going to 
do about it? What of the future? 

I take the liberty of quoting fron 
a recent editorial in the Englist 
“Gas Journal,” wherein the author 
comments on a paper presented by 
the speaker before the New York 
New Jersey Sales Conference June 
last: 
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and makers of appliances. There can be 
no doubt as to the brightness of this 
future if the matter is tackled enthusias- 
tically on these lines.” 

It has a familiar sound! Greater 
sales effort, attractive tariffs. Better 
understanding on the part of the 
public; more individual selling; im 
proved appliances; co-operative re- 
search! And how are these objec 
tives to be accomplished? 
sales effort means better salesmen, 
more dealer outlets, financing plans 
for dealer paper, more campaigns, 
more showmanship in selling. Deal 
ers will sell gas appliances if such 
sales are made attractive financially 
to them. 

“Attractive tariffs” means a care 
ful study of loads and markets, costs 
of service, and the courage to put 
the promotional rates into effect. 

“Better understanding on the part 
of the public” involves more adver 
tising, more Home Service work, re 
placement of old ranges and water 
heaters with new appliances. Do you 
know that many women (I would 
almost venture to say a majority 
don’t know what a modern gas range 
looks like? And, when they do see 
one, they think it is an electric range 
because it looks so nice, so like the 
picture of the “modern range they 
saw in the General Electric’s adver 
tisement in last month’s magazine en 
titled—‘Living the Modern Way, ” 
and if you think I exaggerate, let me 
tell you the true story of the wife 
of the vice-president of a large gas 
company who, passing the company’s 
window wherein was shown a mod 
em gas range, remarked, “Why does 
the company show an electric range 
in the window ?”” Does the housewife 
know that she can get more even 
temperature and better baking re 
sults in the oven of the modern gas 
range than with the electric range’ 
Do your own employees know this? 


Greater 


“Improved appliances.” There is 
much room for improvement in the 
efficiency and handy features of 
ranges, water heaters and refrigera 
tors. Because of the wide thermal 
margin gas appliances possess over 
electric, there has been in the past 
too great a tendency to let well 
enough alone. This is why nearly 
half of the gas ranges in Rochester 
homes are over seven years old, and 
why less cooking is being done in 
the home. 

Some recent surveys show that 
where an old range is replaced with 
a new one, gas use increases in spite 
of the increased efficiency of the new 
range. We have been telling our cus 
tomers that the ranges, water heaters 
and refrigerators they buy will “last 


l 
for twenty years.” If that is the 
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measure of our inventive genius, our 
ability to progress, then the gas in- 
dustry is indeed in a bad way. Some 
one has truly said that the way to 
make people buy new goods, new 
appliances, is to make them dissatis- 
hed with the old. The appliance 
manufacturer who is reluctant to 
change models to improve the effi- 
ciency, style and usefulness of his 
product; who hesitates to spend 
joney on research, curtails his mar- 
ket and defeats his own ends. Let’s 
take a lesson from the automobile in- 
dustry and not be afraid to progress. 

“Research.”” Research spells prog- 
ress. Any industry that fails to carry 
forward an adequate program of re- 


search—both applied and pure—is on 
the road to oblivion. The marked 


improvement in domestic and indus- 
trial gas appliances in the last three 
or four years has been very largely 
due to the research work carried on 
by the American Association 
through the able committees direct- 
ing the work. Appliance and equip- 
ment manufacturers are giving more 
time to and spending more money 
on research. The program must be 
extended and intensified. 


Gas 


\ comprehensive program of Pure 
Research should be financed and 
worked out in co-operation with our 
Universities. Gas—both artificial and 
natural—offers tremendous possibili- 
ties as to by-products. At least one 
university has already reported en- 
couraging progress as to compounds 
to be made from natural gas, and in 
the tar West, the Portland Gas Com- 
pany is cooperating with the State 
University in the study of by-prod- 
ucts to be made from the oil gas 
There should be more— 
many more such instances. I cannot 
plead too strongly that we as an in- 
dustry and as individual companies 
establish gas research fellowships in 
our colleges and universities. 


process. 


And what of the changing habits 
of our people and the effect on our 
domestic load? What can we do 
about this? I think we can do much 
and | am to quote from an 
article which appeared in the New 
Times Picayune entitled— 


going 
Orleans Time 
Two Million Americans Never Saw 
in Elephant.” 


I € we 1 I abies are 
rveryv vear e millio boys reach 
e g izy age and start shaving the 
W tt their s to re benefit of a 
| ov womel suddenly become 
utely thes-and-cosmetic-conscious. 
AND ea itte vea spite 
verything, two million young folks up 
and get married and start new homes 
very day every year new people be- 
me interested in ads of diamond rings, 
t refrigerators, twin beds, plum- 


ber’s friends, lawn mowers, baby car- 
riages, high hats and evening gowns. Yes- 
terday they weren't interested. Today they 
are. Tomorrow other people will be. 
“That's why it pays to keep on adver- 
tising, and advertising, and advertising. 
The market is not static, but changing. 
You're not advertising to a grandstand, 
but to a parade always on the move, con- 
tinually 
ads.” 


bringing new eyes over your 

\lways a market of two million 
people to appeal to; to convince of 
the advantages of the joy of home 
cooking ; to show how to make bread 
and cakes and pies the way Mother 
used to make them; to convince that 
hot water used plentifully in the 
home kills germs; will keep them. 
their babies, their families clean and 
healthy; that the gas refrigerator 
will keep their food fresh and save 
them money in their food purchases. 
Two million babies, school children, 
to be raised, taught, educated every 
year. Yes, there is much that we 
can do through advertising, sales 
effort, home service contacts, every 
year to change the customs of the 
people as regards the use of gas serv- 
ice in the home. A recent survey 
made by one gas company showed 
that 66 per cent of the customers in- 
terviewed had read the A.G.A, ad- 
vertisements appearing in the na 
tional magazines. 

The future of the gas industry de- 
pends upon how ably we carry for- 
ward the programs | have attempted 
to outline. Because of the lack of a 
General Electric Company in the gas 
industry, much of the program of re 
search, sales promotion and creation 
of public acceptance, must be carried 
on by the industry as a whole. The 
national advertising and A.G.A. 
Laboratory projects are fine ex 
amples of cooperative industry ef- 
fort. These and the many other steps 
in the program will require increased 
financing on the part of the industry 
Let each of us individually do his 
part and the job as a whole will be 
done. 

I have departed somewhat from 
the traditional ‘“‘President’s Ad- 
dress,” but if my remarks prompt 
those in our industry to greater ef- 
fort, then your time and mine will 
not have been wasted. 

I cannot close without reminding 
you that Presidents come and go, 
but the work of the Association, year 
after year, is ably carried on by 
Major Forward and his most capable 
staff, under the direction of a splen- 
did executive board and with the aid 
of many fine committees and chair- 
men. The reports and papers pre- 


sented at this Convention are suff- 
cient evidence that the job is being 
well done. 
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Executive Responsibility 


for Industrial Relations 


HIS paper is predicated on the 

assumption that the members 

here differ in their approach to 
the labor problem and have the 
same varying record of accomplish 
ment as do the individual firms in 
other large industries and lines of 
business. These variations and 
differences are familiar to us be 
cause for years they have been pre 
sented in intimate detail by com 
pany executives when they make 
their initial calls on Industrial Re- 
lations Counselors, Inc. I am fur 
ther supported in this assumption 
by the opinion of most informed 
industrial relations executives, who 
are in practically unanimous agree 
ment as to the chief weaknesses in 
the labor thinking, as well as the 
sins—principally of omission—on 
the part of altogether too many 
topside managements. 

It is easy to take what appears 
to be the line of least resistance 
and to play ostrich concerning the 
necessity of determining without 
bias or self-deceit just what policy 
or philosophy of labor manage 
ment you and your company 
should pursue. The most serious 
charge that can be brought against 
a large segment of industrial ex- 
ecutives is that of procrastination, 
or the failure to do promptly those 
things which they well know they 
should do. 

There is a great deal of defeat- 
ism in the air at this particular 
time. Many executives are either 
confused or discouraged. This at 
titude leads me at the very outset 
to emphasize that an industrial re 
lations policy, if it is to persist and 
be successful in the long run, must 
be determined squarely on the 
grounds of principle and not of ex 
pediency. 

I am sure that all of us here are 


agreed that by the term “indus 
Delivered before Nineteenth Annual nver 
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Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc 
New York, N. Y 
Colonel Tiedemann is a 


nationally known authority 
on Industrial Relations. In 
1920 he joined the staff of 
the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey and became 
associated with C. J. Hicks 
who had then recently taken 
over the organization of its 
industrial relations program. 
In 1934, Colonel Tiedemann 
became executive head of In- 
dustrial Relations Counsel- 
ors, Inc., an organization 
established in 1926 with the 
backing of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. Its staff of twenty- 
five people is devoted to re- 
search in the general field of 
human relations in industry 
and also provides a consult- 
ing service for industrial cor- 
porations and employee 
groups all over the country. 
It would be difficult to find 
anyone better qualified to 
deal with the subject of Em- 
ployee Relations. 
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trial relations’ we mean some- 
thing much broader than whether 
company does or does not deal 
with a union, although this par- 
ticular phase is attracting most at- 
tention and discussion just at pres- 
ent ‘Industrial relations” is 
short convenient phrase used to 


designate all of the 


1 


iployees of any 
dividuals or 


they work. These many-sided con- 
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unionization. It obvious 


seems 
that one of the first responsibilities 
of the executive and supervisory 


forces of the company is to build 
up and maintain proper relation 
ships and policies affecting all the 
employees of the organization, and 
that the necessity for the right 
kind of relationships between em- 
ployees and management is not 
affected by the presence or absence 
of a labor union. 

We have already referred in gen 
eral terms to the variation in the 
approach to labor matters which 


characterizes American industry. 
3ut when industrial _ relations 
methods are analyzed from the 


standpoint of the labor philosophy 
on which they are based, they fall 
into four major groups. 

The first category which may 
be referred to as the Autocracy of 
the Employer, would seem to be 
definitely outmoded in the light of 
today’s conditions. Under this des 
ignation are included those firms 
where all rules, regulations and de 
cisions are handed down from on 
high. The workers take what they 
ret and like it, or leave, or get 
fired. This is the system which has 
been predominant in American in 
dustry ; and none can deny that it 
proved successful for a great num 
ber of years in many, many con 
cerns. I presume that U. S. Steel, 
during the period when its desti 
nies were guided by Judge Gary 
and the Ford Motor Company dur- 
ing all its history, might fairly be 


cited as outstanding examples ot 
this type of management. While 
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this was the prevailing philosophy 
of management over a long period, 
there can be no doubt but that in 
large companies particularly it is 
gradually being changed and that 
it will be met by increasing oppo 
sition. 

The second group includes the 
practices of companies which by 
entering into one or another of the 
various union arrangements or 
agreements have accepted the 
philosophy of Capital vs. Labor. 
Such managements generally act 
on the policy, either of their own 
volition or because they believe it 
necessary, of granting the absolute 
minimum by way of concessions 
here and there which will obtain 
for them the acquiescence of the 
leaders of the particular unions in 
which their employees are organ- 
ized. This is the philosophy 
taught in England by Sydney and 
3eatrice Webb, whose adherents 
in the ranks of economics, industry 
and labor believe that a capitalistic 
society creates class distinctions 
and that only through complete 
unionization can the worker 
achieve the bargaining power 
which must be his to assure eco 
nomic balance. The phrase “col 
lective bargaining” as used by this 
group carries with it the idea of 
cleavage between the employer and 
his people and settlements based 
on conflict. While there is ques 
tion as to whether a system born 
of European conditions can be ap- 
plied in the United States, it must 
be admitted that there are many 
instances which can be cited in its 
favor. There are some good unions 
in this country and many examples 
where managements, employees 
and the union officials concerned 
have dealt peacefully to their mu- 
tual advantage over considerable 
periods. There can be no doubt 
but that in some industries and 
some companies the vertical unions 
have a proper field. There are 
others where the craft unions are 
required. I think it can be stated, 
however, as a broad generality that 
unions in this country have been, 
and in my opinion will be, suc- 
cessful chiefly in those organiza- 
tions which, because of economic 
or other conditions, are more or 
less decadent. The coal industry 
and the railroads may be cited as 
outstanding examples, and the gar 
ment industry as another, although 
there the decadence is of a differ- 
ent sort. 

Third is that group of programs 
predicated on the belief that in the 
American scene there is a place 
for friendly dealing and Co-opera- 
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tive Effort which will bring about 
economic justice for both the 
worker and his employer. Manage- 
ments with this philosophy believe, 
not as a matter of theory or pre- 
tense, but as actual fact, that the 
interests of the emplovee and the 
employer are essentially the same 
and therefore are subject to mutual 
consideration and concern. This is 
particularly so because in this 
country class limitations have been 
almost lacking, as compared with 
Europe. Men have risen freely 
from the ranks to managerial posi- 
tions, and the laborer of yesterday 
is quite often the director of today. 

It was chiefly among larger com- 
panies where this philosophy pre- 
vailed that employee representation 
plans grew up during the period 
between 1914 and 1937, the year 
when the Supreme Court validated 
the National Labor Relations Act. 
Some of these plans initiated in the 
war period were pretty bad, but 
others were genuine and worth- 
while. Suffice it to say that up 
through 1930 there was a marked 
growth, and then again under the 
guns of NRA a still further expan 
sion. Even in the latter period, 
when there was considerable cause 
to doubt the underlying sincerity 
of many companies that initiated 
such plans, some sound plans de- 
veloped which unquestionably had 
the support and interest of the 
emplovees. 

This movement as far back as 
1920 caused considerable fear and 
concern in the conventions and ex- 
ecutive offices of the A. F. of L. 
I believe that students of labor 


affairs will agree that organized 


labor at that time made a serious 
mistake in attempting to throttle 
these new groups rather than to 
win them over. 

\t the moment, none of us 
knows just what lies ahead for the 
former representation plans, or 
company unions as they were 
dubbed by organized labor. I be- 
lieve that there are hundreds of 
thousands of employees who are 
thoroughly sold on their ability to 
deal with their employers through 
the type of machinery and leader- 
ship set up under the representa- 
tion plans. 

A good many gentlemen in this 
country, particularly in Washing- 
ton, like to believe, or to Say that 
they believe, that all of these com- 
pany unions and employee associa- 
tions were begotten of the devil 
and are the poor tools of crooked 
employers. There were some cases 
where undoubtedly this has been 
true; but by and large, in my opin- 


ion, it was not and is not true. I 
foresee that many employee asso- 
ciations, independent of their em- 
ployers, will continue to operate to 
the satisfaction of their constitu- 
ents. It is unlikely that they can 
be legislated out of existence. 

If no repressive legislation had 
been passed, employee representa- 
tion, in my opinion, would have 
been limited to those industries 
and companies where the financial 
status and general working condi- 
tions permitted broader and more 
generous labor policies than could 
be supported by the general aver- 
age of industry. At the moment it 
would appear that history is re 
peating itself and that the prohibi 
tion of this medium by the Wagner 
Act and the many so-called little 
Wagner Acts has failed to kill it. 
Instead of this, employee associa- 
tions based on the representation 
plan principle are springing up not 
only in those concerns which for- 
merly had representation plans, but 
in a great many places where such 
plans would not have been initi- 
ated by the employer or by the 
employees under the conditions ex- 
isting prior to the Court's action. 
It is impossible to say how much 
of this latter growth is due to a 
real desire on the part of employees 
to deal with their managements 
through this means as a matter of 
principle, and how much arises 
from the desire to establish defense 
mechanisms against outside organ- 
izations or to protest against the 
prohibitions and unfairness of the 
various so-called Wagner Acts. 

The fourth group takes in organ 
izations where it is possible, usu- 
ally because of the small size of 
the company, for the Individual to 
Deal Directly in some manner or 
other with his employer. It is in 
relation to that group in particular 
that I believe there exists in this 
country a great misconception as 
to the need or desire for unioniza- 
tion. While presumably unions 
have their field and will continue 
to maintain a place, | believe that 
there are millions of workers in 
this country who do not wish to 
belong to and cannot be persuaded 
to join any type of labor organiza- 
tion. 

In this connection it is important 
to remember that in 1929 in the 
manufacturing industries of the 
United States, for example, over 
2,500,000 workers, or approximate- 
ly 30 per cent of the number then 
engaged in manufacture, worked in 
plants employing 100 or less work- 
ers. Incidentally, in that year 14.- 
000 plants out of a total of approxi- 
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mately 211,000 employed 100 or 
less workers. I have unofficial in 
formation to the effect that a re 
cent survey made in connection 
with the unemployment insurance 
problem in the State of New York 
showed that more than 90 per cent 
of the employers in that state have 
on their payrolls less than 100 
people. In the light of these fig- 
ures, particularly since the unions, 
generally speaking, seem to prefer 
to organize the large concerns, 
there is every reason to believe 
that many millions of workers in 
this country will never be mem 
bers of any labor organization. 

In addition it is important to 
state as a generality that mem 
bership in a union is a_ second 
choice, both from the standpoint of 
the employee and the employer. 

Every company represented here 
comes under one or another of the 
four categories which I have just 
described. It may be that there 
are some who still insist on thei 
right to maintain autocratic con 
trol of all labor relations. If this 
is so, I can be of little help to 
them but my advice is “Don’t.” But 
whatever your basic philosophy 
and your personnel activities may 
be, it is essential to good employer 
employee relationships that you 
formulate a clear-cut statement of 
your labor policies and publish 
them for the information and bene- 
fit of all employees. The employer 
who fails to crystallize and reduce 
to writing the outline of his indus- 
trial relations program is in an un 
fortunate position. 


1. Labor Policy 


Specifically, what should a labor 
policy cover? 

a. Collective Dealing: Since the 
Wagner Act clearly states the 
legal necessity for collective deal 
ing, and also because it is good 
business, the management should 
announce that it is willing to dea! 
with the employees or their repre- 
sentatives, and that the employees 
have the right to organize if and 
as they deem fit without coercion, 
intimidation or improper influence 
on the part of management. 

Before going to the next plank 
of the platform, let me say in ref 
erence to collective bargaining tha 
many managements are inclined to 
take too legalistic a view of this 
matter. Surely the Wagner Act 
does not prevent an employer from 
exhibiting an attitude of friend- 
ship and co-operation toward his 
employees. While he must avoid 
scrupulously anything which the 
employees might interpret as ir- 
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regular or coercive, he can cer- 
tainly express his views and ask 
for theirs, provided that in any 
problem concerning their method 
of choosing representation or bar- 
gaining agency, the decision is left 
entirely to them. All too often 
executives fail to keep themselves 
in touch with employee contacts 
and viewpoint. They should plan 
a routine which will take them into 
the employee areas at regular in- 
tervals. Provision should be made 
so that topside executives will 
meet and talk with a number of the 
rank and file personnel each month. 
[In my own experience I have seen 
too many disastrous decisions con- 
cerning industrial relations matters 
made by boards of directors and 
high company officials who had 
long since lost all contact with or 
practical knowledge of employee 
attitudes and reactions 

Now to return to the matter of 
your labor policy. 

b. Wage Policy : Second in im- 
portance only to methods of collec- 
tive dealing is a company’s wage 
policy. Have you notified your em 
ployees that it is the policy of your 
company to pay at least the pre 
vailing scale for similar work in 
your community and to take cog- 
nizance of changes in the cost of 
living? Have you _ established 
wage differentials or methods of 
compensation which reflect differ- 
ences in relative responsibilities, 
skills and performances, and have 
you assured the effective admin 
istration of this system by periodic 
review of individual earnings? 

c. Hours of Work: Working 
schedules are frequently a matter 
of concern to employees, who are 
placing more and more emphasis 
n a certain measure of leisure. 
\Vhile I realize that generalities 
ire unwise, I question whether any 
of you can now justify regular 
schedules in excess of forty hours 
per week. My advice to any man- 
agement is to study seriously the 
ways and means of going to forty 
hours and to initiate the reduction 
voluntarily as soon as possible. 

d. Overtime Rates: There is a 
growing trend toward paying time 
and a half or better for work done 
in excess of regular daily schedules 
or in excess of forty hours or what- 
ever the schedule is per week. 

e. Holidays and Vacations: If 
certain holidays are observed the 
employees should be so informed. 

Two years ago there was a good 
deal of discussion about vacations 
but at that time the policy of 
granting vacations was not wide- 
spread. When we consider the 








great number of plans that went 
into effect during 1935, 1936 and 
1937, I believe there is no question 
but what vacations with pay for 
wage earners may now be termed 
standard practice. 

f. Promotion and Layoff: With 
the diversity of opinion that exists 
relative to the importance of sent- 
ority it is imperative that the poli 
cies of your management as 
regards promotion and __ layoff 
should be understood by every em 
ployee. In the interests of clarity, 
let me add that I believe thorough 
ly in full discussion of this matter 
with the employees so that it ts 
understood that in the matter of 
promotion and layoff demonstrated 
ability shall be the first considera 
tion. 

g. Sickness and Accident Bene- 
fits: Every gas company has a 
cefinite policy as to pay for acci 
dents and that policy, as well as 
the practice relative to pay during 
periods of sickness, should be 
known to the entire organization. 

h. Group Insurance and Pen- 
sions: Many of you have group 
life policies and, more important 
still, pension plans. Your employ 
ees are entitled to know exactly 
what the rules are for each and 
how the company handles its 
part. If your employees do not 
enjoy these privileges, I earnestly 
recommend that you consider the 
social and economic value of pro- 
viding adequate safeguards beyond 
legislative requirements against the 
hazards of disability, old age and 
death. 

The Social Security Act has 
been declared constitutional. It 
follows that there will be a grow 
ing interest in it on the part of 
all concerned—employers and em- 
ployees alike. It would seem that 
the employers would do well to ex 
amine particularly the pension 
feature and determine whether or 
1ot in their opinion the benefits 
which will accrue to the employees 
of their particular companies are 
adequate. My thought is that the 
government plan is intended to 
produce what might be called a 
minimum, and there is little doubt 
but what employers’ generally 
should supplement the government 
benefits by privately operated 
plans. 

What we have discussed thus far 
relates to the matter of a posted 
labor policy. But there are other 
fundamentals which have been dis- 
cussed much of late and which cer- 
tainly should be commented on 
here. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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S of June 30, 1937, you report 
A ed 957,000 industrial and com 

mercial customers. This com 
pared with 925,000 a year ago and 
less than half as many—-452,000—in 
1929. 

The increase in sendout grew 
from 692,000,000 MCF in 1929 to 
918,000,000 MCF for the year end 
ing June 30, 1936 and to 1,065,000,- 
000 MCF in the year ending June 
30, 1937. 

The revenue increased from $204, 
000,000 in 1929 to $232,000,000 in 
the year ending June 30, 1936 and to 
$263,000,000 for the year ending 
June 30, 1937. 

These figures indicate an increase 
in the past year, as compared with 
1929, of 110% in customers; 54% 
in sendout and 29% in revenue. 

These figures alone show an ac- 
complishment which represents the 
growth of your business in the in- 
dustrial field. Of more importance, 
however, is the fact that it is the 
gauge of the acceptance by industry 
of your product—gas service. That 
growth rests on the sound foundation 
of service, economies and perform- 
ance in keeping abreast of industry’s 
production problems. 

There are many reasons for the 
present position of gas in industry. 
Its acceptance as a preferred fuel, 
particularly in all process work and 
heat treating, has grown with every 
refinement in production methods 
where uniformity and controllability 
have been of ever increasing im- 
portance. 

The manufacturing industry 
whether food, clothing, agriculture, 
automotive, steel, glass or railroad 
today could not operate with the effi- 
ciency they do without gas. In many 
of the industries they would have 
great difficulty in operating to their 
present standards of quality with 
anything like the same _ overall 
cconomy. 

Gas has won its place in this pic- 
ture and has been an important fac- 
tor in the progress made because 
met two requirements 


Presented at General Session. A.G.A. Conven- 
trom, Cleveland, Sept. 28t 
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Industry 


by 
Frank H. Adams 


Surface Combustion Corp 
Toledo, Ohio 


First—as industry has refined its 
processes, increased its production, 
improved its materials and metal- 
lurgy, higher standards of uniform 
and dependable heating performance 
have been necessary. Gas fired equip- 
ment has met these standards. 

Second—gas also has those in- 
herent qualities and added values in 
processes where the chemical and 
metallurgical reactions of the gas 
with the product are an integral and 
important part of the process, as in 
carburizing and bright annealing. 
Here again we find gas is the depend- 
able servant in producing these at- 
mospheres. 

We can take almost any industry 
and trace the romance and accom- 
plishment which give adequate rea- 
son for industry’s acceptance of gas 
service as it has met their require- 
ments. For example, in the steel in- 
dustry the comparatively — recent 
drastic change to the continuous mill 
is one of the direct causes for all 
heating operations to go so predomi- 
nately to gas. When 80 individual 
hand mills, each one subject to the 
bles of 16 individuals, are re- 
placed by one continuous mill a new 
standard is born. It is significant 
that the steel industry turned to gas 
when determined not to lose the uni- 
ind quality gained in the 


uous rolling operation. 
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next reheating step after the soaking 
pit, has evolved from a single stage 
manually operated furnace into an 
automatic unit in which two to three 
zones are separately maintained both 
as to temperature and atmosphere. 
These modern furnaces permit 40% 
to 65% increase in tonnage, and fuel 
efficiency from 20% to 35% better 
than former furnaces. 

In the annealing operation we have 
a fine example of the comparative 
strength and adaptability of gas. I 
wonder how many of you fully ap- 
preciate the significance of the de- 
velopment of what is properly termed 
“The Radiant Tube” system of 
heating. To you it is an alloy pipe 
placed on the walls of a furnace 
similar to an electric element—a tube 
with a gas flame throughout the 
greater part of its length. That is 
what it is to you. To the electric 
man it is a 6” or &” heating ele- 
ment, gas fired. 

The steel industry, prior to the 
advent of radiant tubes, had recog- 
nized the necessity for the uniform 
anneal which fixed radiant tempera- 
ture zones, permitted and had even 
started in with bell covers using elec- 
tric elements for these great ton- 
nages. The gas fired radiant tube 
with no limitations on the heavy 
heating up demands, with their abil- 
ity to maintain the temperature gra- 
dients essential to uniform heating 
during long annealing cycles and 
their full automatic control, met in- 
stantaneous acceptance by the steel 
industry. Not only has there been 
this improvement in the process re- 
quirements but it has meant a pos- 
sible saving of over $2 per ton of 
annealed sheets. When vou visualize 
hat the ordinary size furnace han- 
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dies 40 to 50 tons of sheets you can 
see that the savings of $100 per heat 
is a credit to gas in this type of 
application. 

In the automotive industry the 
first problem in the pioneer days was 
in the changing a wagon builder's 
trade over to a machine production 
art. Fifteen vears ago a conventional 
automobile weighed 6500 pounds and 
was equipped with a 50 HP motor 
Today we put a 125 HP motor in 
a 3000 pound car. This evolution 
was in the main a_ metallurgical 
problem. The treatment of the alloy 
steels, the processes of carburizing 
and bright annealing, air drawing the 
carbon steels, the short cycle malle 
ableizing for the malleable castings, 
even such details as the bright an 
nealing of non-ferrous metal which 
permits the drawing of fine tubing, 
all played a major part in this mod 
ernization. Many phases of the de 
velopment of these processes are 
directly attributable to gas. Gas has 
not only made many of these proc- 
esses possible, but it has also fitted 
in directly with the reduction in cost 
that the 15-year-old car represents 
as compared to the modern car. Prob 
ably the most fundamental advance 
in the history of metallurgy was 
made possible by the opportune de- 
velopment of controlled gas atmos 
pheres now so prevalent in the heat 
treatment of steel. 

Formerly it was necessary, after 
heat treatment, to remove scale either 
by sand blasting or pickling and 
allow for proper tolerances. We now 
take the part direct from the furnace 
to the assembly line. The work, 
finally machined, is heat treated 
without scale or decarburization 
Many times the savings in pickling 
and rehandling are far in excess of 
the entire fuel costs. It is significant 
that all of these atmospheres, regard- 
less of the fuel used in the furnace 
for heating, depend on gas as their 
source. 


In the vitreous enameling field the 
fact that no products of combustion 
can be present in the furnace at- 
mosphere has made gas firing diff 
cult. Now the radiant tube has 
furnished the ideal answer to this 
problem of utilization. During the 
past year 24 installations of this type 
have been made. In the radiant tube 
application to the continuous enamel- 
ing furnaces, tubes over 90’ in length 
have been applied in which the com 
bustion gases, after generating the 
temperature necessary for the firing 
zone, go successively through the 
preheat zone and the dryer. Such 
applications practically put gas on an 
even Btu footing with electricity and 
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still possess all the advantages of the 
indirect radiant form of heating. A 
reduction in operating cost of a large 
continuous furnace from $5.15 per 
hour on 92c/KWH._ electricity to 
$1.35 per hour on 30c natural gas 
nd a 43% increase in production 
ndicates both the accomplishment 
nd the reason for acceptance of 
In the malleableizing industry here 
again radiant tubes, which permit the 
use of controlled atmospheres, have 
reduced the heat 
80 hours to 30 


treating cycle from 
hours, eliminated 

icking parts in boxes and pots, no 
dirt, no decarburization—a superior 
product at a Saving of $2.25 per ton 

Uniform heating of densely 
packed parts in the low temperature 
range up to 1000° is attained in a 
most startling manner by recircula- 
tion and convected heat. This prin- 
ciple has almost displaced former de- 
signs in the drawing operation after 
hardening, and has proved an equally 
important factor in the glass indus- 
try in the natural gas territory. 
Direct fired annealing lehrs using 
convected heating represent a radical 
departure from the old indirect fired 
lehrs which were usually fired on oil 
and have surpassed most of the ad- 
vantages claimed for the electric lehr. 
The present day lehrs have in some 
instances reduced the annealing 
cycle from 12 hours to 3 hours and 
have given a correspondingly in- 
creased production combined with an 
absolute accurate control. 

It is important to appreciate that 
these technical advances are not ap- 
plicable just to the examples I have 
cited, but represent broad principles 
which will find their use and value 
in every industry using heating proc- 
esses. Industry recognizes their 
worth. You can take pride and con- 
idence in the fact that the growth 
in customers and load proves their 
worth has been fully realized. 


+ 


\gainst that background of sound 
performance and acceptance let me 
take just a few moments to analyze 
some phases of your competition. I 

innot become seriously disturbed 

over the apparent self hypnosis of 
e electrical industry which leads 
the conclusion that anv field 

is theirs, if it can be served elec- 
trically ; that aggressive salesmanship 
in displace sound customer econom- 

cs. The seriousness of it must be 
easured in terms of its effect on 

own aggressiveness rather than 


he competitive merits of our service 

In most cases, about the only sig 
nificance the loss of an industrial 
load to electri means to me is that 
uel cost is the least important factor 
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in the operation. We have probably 
failed in salesmanship even with due 
allowance for mechanical and _ utili- 
vation competitive factors. Fifteen 
vears ago the industrial heating field 
was headed towards electricity with 
considerable momentum. The elec- 
trical industry had all the encourage- 
ment and resources of their tine work 


in the in trial power field. In spite 
of the g ndustry’s lack of trained 
salesmen, proper utilization equip 


ment and with an inferiority complex 
in sales agg 
day's picture in which gas has won 


its place on the basis of sound and 
outstanding service. 


ressiveness, we see to 


The electrical industry does not 
consider operating cost the dominant 
factor in competition. They think 
thev can sell new values in the home 
which make the higher costs ac 
ceptable just as a more expensive 
value in transportation with the auto 
mobile competes with the street car. 
So the competition is not in product 
so much as in sales methods and 
viewpoint. If you are going to sell 
on the level of price, you leave the 
door wide open for their competition 
to drive through on more acceptable 
concepts of value. 

Your progress in the industrial 
held has been made by selling values 
which justify higher price. Isn’t this 
the same principle the electrical in- 
dustry is and always has followed? 
Doesn't it apply equally to your do- 
mestic competition today? This, I 
think, is the major lesson to be 
learned from your accomplishment in 
industry. 

Let’s look at another development 
coming up over the industrial horizon 

the gas engine for power genera- 
tion. The electrical industry has 
never shown any tender solicitude for 
the gas industry in their competition 
for load. They have always consid- 
ered the fields of gas utilization their 
special right to invade. Is it possible 
that the gas industry is now ready 
te carry that competition into the in- 
dustrial power field? It is already 
meeting the test of customer accep- 
tance on a minor scale. As a mea- 
sure of sales aggressiveness, what do 
you think our electrical brothers 
would do with it to worry you, if 
our positions were reversed ? 

The recent development, started by 
Ralph Wenner in Toledo, of mechani- 
cally connecting the gas engine 
through the induction motor to the 
mechanical load has a great mer- 
chandising merit, aside from its 
mechanical soundness. 

I asked a moment ago by what 
record of public acceptance, perform- 
ance or novelty serious inroads could 
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be made in the domestic field. Those 
factors are in good shape and give 
you something fine to sell. The com- 
petitive results will depend on your 
record of salesmanship. Failing in 
that, serious inroads will be made 
simply because the world stopped 
long ago beating a path to the maker 
of the best mouse trap—if it ever 
did. You must go to the buyer. 

The fact is that, looking at the 
over-all field, the gas industry has 
established a sound foundation for a 
better planned and a far more ag- 
gressive merchandising of its service 
than we have yet seen. Many people 
closely and directly associated with 
the gas industrv are not selling the 
public because they themselves lack 
the enthusiastic initiative to enliven 
public interest. 

Let us look at the industrial field 
again. Your industrial and commer- 
cial sendout for the year ending 
June 30, 1937 was 1,065,000,000 
MCF. It was almost double the do- 
mestic sendout. On a Btu basis it 
was 120% over your domestic send- 
out. The industrial and commercial 
field represents, in manufacturing 
terms, your volume market. It has 
been put on your lines with a mini 
mum of sales planning and, some 
times, even sales recognition. Yet. 
perhaps, paradoxically, that sendout 
is the result of some of the finest and 
most competent customer service you 
render. 

In the domestic field you work up 
sales contests, run big advertising 
campaigns with billboards and radio 
hookups, give prizes, get all the em- 
ployees together for pep meetings, 
give a final banquet with all execu- 
tives present and give your praise 
and benediction to the sales depart- 
ment and all who helped to sell a 
thousand ranges which gives you an 
annual load of 24,000 MCF. Of the 
thousand sold perhaps nine hundred 
replace old ranges. 

Don’t misunderstand me—that is 
all very proper and commendable. | 
simply want to make a comparison 
between that picture and the atten- 
tion and interest given to your in- 
dustrial department when they come 
in the side door to their offices next 
morning with a 24,000 MCF indus- 
trial load, all new sendout, and re- 
ceive a passing nod, if anything. 
What’s wrong with that picture? Too 
many industrial departments are con- 
sidered a sort of superfluous ap- 
pendage and operate with an 
inferiority complex which is instantly 
sensed by the industrial executives 
with whom they deal. 

As compared with your domestic 
revenue, you think you haven't the 
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profit margin in your industrial load. 
How many of you know just what 
your industrial load is worth to you 
in your earnings statement? While 
we are asking questions, the answers 
to which will be helpful to any sales 
department—how much industrial 
load do you want? At what rates? 
At what load factor? What are 
your industrial potentials in terms 
of utilization values as compared 
with your existing rate schedules? 
How much time do you spend right 
out on the firing line so you get an 
accurate understanding of your in- 
dustrial sales activity and lend to the 
sales effort the dignity and prestige 
of your executive position ? 

What is the standard of your sales 
department both as to morale and 
sales competency? In presenting the 
sale of your product you are compet- 
ing not with just a product but for 
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the attention of industrial executives. 
Industry uses the highest caliber 
salesmen they can find to sell their 
products. Many of their executives 
are the top salesmen of their com- 
panies and no executive is too high 
te be drawn into the sales depart- 
ment whenever the occasion demands. 
How does your sales department 
compare with that standard when it 
comes in to sell your product? 

These comments I have made are 
just a reflection of my belief and 
confidence that the gas industry has 
built a wonderful record as a major 
fuel; that the principles on which it 
has been sold are sound. Our essen- 
tial need for the future is greater 
confidence in what we have done, 
and, with that background, a far 
more aggressive and_ enthusiastic 
sales effort. 


“The Road Back” 


by 


Hall M. Henry 


Utility Management Corp 


“Findings” 


First—Our manufactured gas com- 
panies’ net revenues have fallen on 
the average, 35% from those pre- 
vailing in 1931. 


Second—We can only progress on 
“The Road Back” by eliminating 
some kind of competitive fuel. Hence 
it means a fight to the finish to get 
back on our higher earning level. 


Third—We have no well in 
trenched source of revenue that is 
non-competitive on which we can de- 
pend while we attack new markets. 
We have to put up a strong defen- 
sive, While at the same time making 
a most determined offensive. It 
means spending money to hold on to 
} which is never as 
as spending money to se- 
revenues. 


what We nave, 
pleasant 
cure new 


Fourth—\\e start on this defense 
and offense—with some 80-90% of 
the appliances—in use and interpret- 
ing our product to our present and 


wwen before the mmercial Section, Nine 
enth Annual Convention, American Gas Asso 
sation, Cleveland hso, September 27-October 1 


prospective users—obsolete. Visual- 
ize if you will what must be the at- 
titude of our customers when they 
are thus forced to contrast our serv- 
ice with that offered by the modern 
appliances of our competitor 


Fifth—Studies made in some five 
widely scattered towns of various 
sizes—show that 50% of the cus- 
tomers have decreased their use— 
yet—and this is the interesting thing 
—50% of all the decrease is occur- 
ring among only 10% of the custom- 
ers. Thus it is—in face of aggres- 
sive load building programs (where 
actual increases have been made 
among customers to whom appliances 
were sold) little if any increase has 
taken place in the total Domestic 
send-out. 

Sixth—The Water heating load is 
following the fuel that is adopted for 
automatic House Heating. 


Gas 


Seventh—50% of all Water 
Heaters are not being used regularly 


Eighth—Our competitors are ag 
gressively attacking our present and 
prospective markets to a far greater 
extent than we are defending and 
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carrying the offensive. For imstanc 
in advertising 

Oil Industry $1,000,000 

1,000,000 


Coal Industry S00,000 
(+I (Tw 
sted Bldg 
_ ( ~~ 
Pr ran 730.000 mas Indu 
( at _ — 
Ad $500,004 
(;.} Pla 1,000,001 


34,250,000 


This does not of course include 
the $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 spent 
by the Electrical Manufacturers on 
specific products, or that of the | dil 
and Gas appliance manufacturers. 
For instance Man Power—t[le: 
tric Refrigeration—20 or more to | 
Gas Salesman. Heating—oil—20 
more to 1 Gas Salesman. (1 Dealer 
ilone in 1 large city has 1 salesmat 
to everv 1400 homes, while Gas Co 
has 1 to 20,000) 
Ninth—The bakery 


canned [ood 


ndustry restaurant — laundry 
minor electric appliances (toasters 
percolators, roasters, etc.) are « 


creasing our loads. 
Tenth—Increased operating ex 
penses amounting to 20% ha 
tributed their part to the 35% de 
cline in Net 

Eleventh—Lack of united ag 
gressive stand has been a large cor 
tributing factor — possibly greater 
than we today realize 

Twelfth—A replacement gas range 


J 


e Corl 


Jiu 


does not decrease the load—there is 


1 slight increase of 500 cu. ft/yr./re 


placement range (result of study of 
loads of customers where new range 
replaced old range—in five different 


towns of varying size 
Thirteenth—Complete Home Mak 
ing vs. Partial Home Making 
result in 
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Sixteenth—The net revenues ot 
our Gas Companies in combination 
territory does not show as satistac- 
tory an earning position as do our 
(sas Companies where they compete 
vith Foreign Electric companies. 
The follow ing plan is based on the 
ibove findings: which we realize will 
need to be adapted to suit local con- 
litions. Many of our Gas Companies 
can and are doing better than the 
plan calls for others mav not be 


The Plan 
The Objective: 


The objective of this plan is to 
ring the Net Earnings of each Gas 
Company up to the 


level of 1931 
in three vears 
The Program: 

The plan will be known as the 3-k 
The First R—Stands tor RETEN 
Tr1ON—and signifies we propose to 
lo somethit g ibout our present 

is. We do not intend to sit idly 


ind watch 50% of our customers 
lecrease their use of Gas—with 10% 
r tl wuunting for half of our 


ecline [The attacks of our com 
etitors e inroads being made 
kerv—Cannery—Restau 


in Laundry, etc., will no longer 
o unchallenged. We feel that little 


progress can be made on “The 
Road Back” until we have fortified 
preset t position and protected +t 
a ae ca ¢ senile 
i iCK. i is recom 
ended this be done: 
A, 4 PUTESSIVE e 
. Ras aj ances 
fT Saving ones— 
recting faulty water 
~ > ta 
(ny) S Ga 
ist rms i 
> Var s Appliances per D 
Company A A pplia 
i¢ 
Company B 
710% Water Hi ter 
219° Wate Heaters 
Company C 
14% Water Heaters 
20.2¢ ves 
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We have too long neglected our 
cooking and water heating loads— 
even our House Heating customers. 
We apparently have gone on the 
premise that once our customer—al 
ways our customer. Our policy needs 
to be changed to one which recog 
nizes the principle “Our customer 
with proper care and attention, any- 
one’s customer with neglect”. We 
have seen what has happened to our 
several types of loads through lack 
of proper safeguards—but surely we 
do not need to continue to make the 
same mistake. Selling new appli- 
inces alone is not sufficient to in 
crease our sendout and revenues. 
The following table shows the % of 
customers sold new appliances and 
under “A” the amount of increase 
that should have taken place whereas 

B” shows the actual increase. You 
may well question the estimates for 
increases. We did and_ therefore 
made a check of the bills of custom 
ers before and after, and found our 
estimated increases were actually 
taking place. The reason our aver 
age customer consumption did not 
respond was because of the de 
creases. Hence we need to do some- 
thing about the Retention of our Gas 
| 


oads 


Personnel Needed for Retention 


We propose to assign the job of 
RETAINING present loads to some 
one person whose first and primary 
duty it is to protect our Revenues. 
The job of Retention will be distinct 
from the job of getting new loads 
It is true they supplement each other, 
but the personnel required for each 
job must be trained differently. The 
job of the RETENTION personnel 
is to watch carefully the bills of cus- 
tomers who have, say, automatic Gas 
Water Heaters—to see that a falling 

f in consumption is not due to 
something which may cause complete 


5 1 ° 
Or partia discontinuance of our 
SeTVICE 

‘ Anr 4 Ir 
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The Second R—Stands for KE 
COVERY. It is believed that many 
of the water heaters which are on 
our lines and are not being used at 
all, or only part time, represent a 
real opportunity to recover some lost 
revenues. 

For instance, in one town the fol 
lowing results were obtained : 


Heaters inspected 178 
Heaters in full use 7 
Heaters—revamped 178 
Cost of revamping $4.895.00 
Cost per heater 27.50 
Amount of revenue recovered 3,104.00 


In this particular instance the 
Company decided to stand the entire 
cost of relocating heaters—running 
small copper tubing and even replac- 
ing old inefficient heaters free or at 
cost. It is believed a similar program 
can be carried on at a lower cost 
through having the customer pay a 
part of the expense. 

Recovery of Dead Services: 

Included in this RECOVERY 
program is to be a determined drive 
on Dead Services or on loads lost to 
competitors. A study of the number 
of services indicates some 10 to 12% 
are dead, representing a promising 
field of endeavor. In attacking this 
problem we will need to have data 
on the comparative costs of cooking 
by gas—coal—oil and electricity. We 
have some accumulated data made in 
homes of customers where the same 
menus were cooked for a week on 
one competitive fuel and a week on 
gas. This data shows a wide varia- 
tion in the amounts of Gas used to 
cook the same quantity of food—and 
indicates the need for educating our 
customers in the proper use of our 
fuel. 

The Third “R’—stands for RE- 
PLACEMENT of Obsolete Gas ap- 
pliances for Protection and RE- 
PLACEMENT of Competitive prod- 
ucts for Increased Revenue. 


Replacement For Protection: 


We can no longer neglect the RE- 
PLACEMENT of the out-moded, 
inefficient, obsolete Gas appliances 
which are on our lines to the extent 
of 80% to 90%. Our competitors 
fully appreciate the importance of 
keeping the appliances that are inter- 
preting their product up-to-date and 
modern in every respect. Thus it is 
we find the Electric Utilities already 
making a determined drive to replace 
the old, slow out-moded electric 
ranges with modern fast efficient 
units; even the electric range manu- 
facturer appreciates the importance 
of this replacement program and is 
willing to reduce the price on his 
range to former range users, to speed 


this replacement program. This is 
also true of certain electric refrig- 
erator manufacturers, Hence, a most 
mportant part of any Gas Program 
looking to the present and future of 
our business must include a con- 
sistent and thorough drive on replac- 
ing obsolete Gas appliances. 

In many instances the replacement 
of an old inefficient Gas appliance 
will result in a decrease in revenue. 
However, it appears (if we can rely 
on studies made in some six differ- 
ent towns of the Gas Bills of cus- 
tomers before and after a gas range 
replaced an old Range) there are 
many customers who increase their 
use and their increases offset the de- 
creases with the result there is an 
actual increase of around 500 cu. ft. 
per year per range sold that replaces 
another Gas Range. 

Replacement for New Revenue: 

The Replacement of competitive 
fuels by Gas is our primary means 
of obtaining revenue. We may be 
able to secure some added revenue 
through the increased use of the Gas 
appliances on our lines, yet our 
basic means of increasing our loads 
remains as it has from the start, 
namely, the substitution of Gas for 
some other method of cooking, water 
heating, Refrigeration, House Heat- 
ing, etc. Hence, any load building 
program must recognize the highly 
competitive nature of our Business. 
We must realize that the market for 
our product is also the market for a 
number of competitive products. 
Hence, if we want to Get Back on 
the Road to increased earnings 
through the replacement of competi- 
tive products we need to attack this 
phase of our program with far great- 
er sales effort than has characterized 
our feeble attempts to date. We have 
underestimated our competitors and 
failed miserably in the matter of 
matching Salesman power, advertis- 
ing, showmanship, and market re- 
search. If we are to recover our 
former earning position, we will have 
to set a real objective and then sup- 
ply the needed Salesman-power, ad- 
vertising, etc. needed to reach this 
objective. 


What Salesman Power is 
Required: 


Domestic Sales Force 


In order to sell 10% of our cus- 
tomers gas ranges, 4% gas water 
heaters and-4% gas refrigeration in 
one year—with the company selling 
25% of the gas ranges, 70% of the 
gas water heaters and 75% of the 
gas refrigerators—it will require one 
company salesman to every 1200 to 
1400 Domestic Gas Meters. This is 
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on the basis that a salesman can sell 
100 to 110 major appliances per year, 
or, 33 ranges, 37 water heaters and 
40 refrigerators. A study of the sales 
performance of salesmen in some 
forty gas companies shows that this 
is not too large a quota per salesman. 
In addition to the field salesmen, 

we recommend the use of one super- 
visor to each 6 to 10 field salesmen. 
Thus our Salesman Power for our 
100,000 meter town would be— 

76 Domestic Salesmen 

10 Supervisors 


House Heating Sales Force 


To sell 1% of our single and two 
family customers House Heating in 
one year and 50c/MCF rate will re 
quire one House Heating Salesman 
per 3000 to 3500 Single and Two 
family Houses. This is on the as- 
sumption that one House Heating 
Salesman can sell from 30 to 40 
Heating jobs per year, which repre- 
sents our findings after a study of 
the sales performances of a large 
number of gas companies. We 
further recommend one House Heat- 
ing supervisor for each 5 field sales- 
men, 


What Should Be Our Objective: 


Is it too much to set as our objec- 
tive the Recovery in three years of 
the amount of net revenue lost dur- 
ing the past 6 years? Or is three 
years too long a period to take to 
get back to our former earning posi- 
tion? The starting point on “The 
Road Back” is the setting of a defi- 
nite objective or goal. Our compa- 
nies’ objective is to reach our 1931 
earning position by 1941—through 
New Business efforts alone—any 
economy in operating expenses will 
add still further to the earnings. 


——— +f — 


Consolidation of Company Operations 


Acquisition by two newly formed com- 
panies of the gas and oil properties for- 
merly owned by United Gas Public Serv- 
ice Company and three _ subsidiaries, 
United Production Corporation, Northern 
Texas Utilities Company and Southern 
Gas Utilities, Inc., has been announced by 
N. C. McGowen, president. 

The new companies are Union Produc- 
ing Company and United Gas Pipe Line 
Company. Union Producing Company 
has acquired all gas and oil producing 
properties of United Gas Public Service 
Company and these subsidiaries, and al! 
natural gas transmission facilities, includ- 
ing gasoline extraction plants, formerly 
owned by these companies have been ac- 
quired by United Gas Pipe Line Company 

Since all the functions previously per- 
formed by four companies will now be 


concentrated into the two new companies 
e change represents a further step in 
the simplification of the corporate struc- 


ture and operations 
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“Showmanship in Business’ 


Summary of Address 


K. M. Goode 


Showmanship, as its essen de 
liberately reverses the time honored 
advertising habit of boasting publicly 
about one’s own goods. And sets out 
to interest and entertain the custon 
er in terms of jis excellence 

Let me show you exactly what | 
mean At vour great World Fair, 
you may remember, the Western 
Union had a set of three dozen 
ready-made “form” telegrams fot 


visitors to wire their friends in place 


of their forgotten letters. ‘hese 
stereotypes were varied to suit all 
classes. The least used telegrat ret 
ords showed, was this 
The future of the country that 
produced what this Fair commem 
ites cannot be in doubt. It 
spiring exhibit 
The telegram the American publi 
lid choose to express itself read 
‘My old dogs are tired But 
W rtl it to see all there is t Se€ 
Showmanship recognizes the fact 
behind these two telegrams. Instead 
of trying to force people to t 
even think in terms of his inspiring 
exhibits, the modern leader enables 
them to express themselves in terms 
of their own perspiring feet 
Showmanship—to win—must be 


+ 


more than square. It’s a triangl 


alk 


all three sides begin with “S”’ 
1) Simplicity (2 Sincerity 


(3 Service 

As soon as we have glanced at the 
theory of those three S’s, I'll give 
you a six-squint check-list for prac 
tical use which will, I hope, help you 
sort out the surefires from the duds 

First take simplicity. Uncompli- 
cated, of course. But more than 
that: Not enough merely for the 
meaning to flash crystal clear, 
emotional appeal must penetrate in- 
stantaneously through to whatever 
human strength or weakness it is i 
tended to exploit 

An automobile dealer, for ex 
ample, sold a third more prospects 





sitting at the wheel of their pros- 


‘ 


pective car. 





’ in’s hat dealer did even better 
doubling his mirror space; and 
king | clerks hand customers 
their hats, with the tops pointing 
vards the floor so their first 

¢ ps h vas on their own 
\tter to ng tor three vears with 

ts of spectacularly unusual ex 

ts, Radio City finally got around 

to drawing crowds with rabbits. flow 
ers, and a big home-town skating 


pond By planting some big trees and 
setting people to eat thereunder, Mr 
Rocke feller keeps watching crowds 


nstantly at the railing 
By “sincerity” in showmanship, | 
ean not 1 uch the precise de 


ivery of one’s promise as a simple, 
natural basis for the proposition it 


self. Take, for a quick example, 
three retail] stores just seen along 
the street Uncle Sam’s Army and 
Nai Stor is a grand name for 


small negro dispenser of khaki 


shirts and service shoes. “The Wild 


Cat Store’—prices run “wild” is 
ilmost is legitimate. A “White 
Elephant Sale’ of checked dull 
colored dresses is, in contrast, stupid 
vy insincert 

Just as “sincerity” in showman 
ship means mostly a natural human 
basis for an appeal, so “service” in 
showmanship need not involve, or 


even suggest, any actual altruism 
vhatever. Say, rather, a good na 
red grasp of the customer’s angle 


state of mind that 


spontaneously sees and states every- 


hing fre the other man’s view 
int. The difference, say, between 
he roadside restaurant which. in 

f identifying itself as 
LUNCH ROOM”, puts up the dy- 


You remember. of course, the 





yung ishman who encountered 
or the first time in this country that 
delightfully specific “KEEP OUT 


THIS MEANS YOU” sign. 


“Well, v e exclaimed as he n- 
steer + _ + wy a¢’ 

sidere é atter That's jolly odd 
you know. W1! uld have told them 
| . . ‘ ; ’ ' 
l was g g a4 Spot of travel! 
ir his bally neighbor 
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Well, the service element in show 
manship simply lifts that highly per 
sonalized “This means YOU” out of 
the prohibitions, and puts it into the 
invitations 


Now, in a hurry, the 


Six Squints at Successful 
Showmanship 


(1) IDEAS ARE BORN 
RIGHT OR WRONG! Showman 
ship at its best is often no more than 
felicitous phrase: “Seventh Heaven” 

Sak’s Fifth Avenue calls the de 
butante shop just built on its roof 

The Milkman’s Matinee” for a 
radio station’s 4 A.M. session 

On the other hand, infelicities as 
equally easy: I remember long ago 
a sign on Fourth Avenue “Polly 
Underwear: it speaks for itself’ 
Down in Florida one of the best 
families spells its name “S-L-A-P 
P-E-Y”; but family pride should 
have prevented calling its hotel “The 
Slappey House’. Mr. Pinch, who 
makes trailers for automobiles was 
far too alert to be caught in any such 
trap. He put in the word “pleas 
ure’. So his sign reads ‘““PINCHE’S 
PLEASURE TRAILERS”. 


(2) FIND YOURSELF A 
NATURAL”: The greatest danger 
in attempting showmanship is the al 
most irresistible temptation to accept 
its conventional, traditional symbols 

often threadbare and tawdry. Take 
hockey, for example. Red white-and 
blue uniforms look like showman 
ship. The idea of recruiting a whole 
Chicago team among American born 
boys 1s showmanship 

Showmanship calls for extremes 
But the right extremes. Doing a 
thing differently may be doing it 
worse no matter how different 
lv! It doesn’t help to be different 
when all the others are right. 

Therefore, don’t let a craving for 
color and vehemence let you mistake 
a method for a message. A Louis 
ville distillery, for example, borrow 
ed a prisoner from an Indianapolis 


jail, dressed him up in bridal suite 


of a hotel and made him “King for 
a Day.” They used large newspaper 
space to tie this up with “King of 
Kentucky” whiskey. The press agent 
for the film “Prisoner of Zenda” 
found a village in Canada named 
“Zenda” and airplaned them over to 
the opening 

These are conceits—ingenious and 
enterprising—but totally lacking the 
emotional appeal of showmanship. 

3) THINK IT BIG: Don’t waste 
tume on middle sized elephants. If 
you can't get a whale, get a baby 
minnow. 
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(4) DO IT SURPASSINGLY 
Sincerity in showmanship includes 
adequacy! Half a show is not bet 
ter than none. It’s worse! So don’t 
feel that because you have done your 
best, you have done anything. Avoid 
particularly the easy obvious. But 
avoid, with equal care, all appear 
ance of striving. In case of doubt. 
the best showmanship is simple. 
straightforward statement. 

Good showmanship knows no half- 
tones. One doesn’t pull the trigger 
gently. Or jump half way out the 
window. Like smoking a cigarette 
on a powder keg. . . something hap- 
pens ... or it doesn’t! If the idea 
“clicks” your showmanship will be 
sensational enough. If it doesn’t 
click, no spectacularity will help. 

(5S) MAKE IT CRYSTAI 
CLEAR: Sincerity in showmanship 
includes also absolute clarity of 
meaning. To avoid ambiguity may, in 
fact, be the greatest function of 
showmanship, True meanings must 
explode themselves. Immediately. 
Unmistakably. Energetically to ev ery 
mind, 


Out in Great Neck, I remember. 
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a Chinaman used to have his window 
lettered in three lines: 

CHARLIE 

HAND 

LAUNDRY 
| wasted years of valuable time, | 
believe, trying to figure out whether 
the “HAND” belonged to Charlie or 
the laundry 

(6) KEEP IT A GAME: The 
genius of showmanship expresses it- 
self in apt and picturesque play some- 
times quite unconsciously. Take the 
escaping Georgia negro convict, 
chased one night by an over-am- 
bitious bloodhound. The Sheriff 
found his dog next morning safely 
tied to a fence with the convict’s 
suspenders. 

Don’t draw your pay for being 
professionally less picturesque than 
this. Make your work interesting to 
people—and they will make it im- 
portant for you. 

By that I mean that an advertiser 
able to prove that his is the best 
ice-machine naturally expects a de- 
cent number of people not only to be 
keenly interested ; but to make a rea- 
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sonably self-interested move towards 
buying it. Surveys show that not one 
person in three wears or uses the 
article he himself regards as the best 
make. It takes something more than 
100% merit. Only the _ keenest 
strategy will bait a good proposition 
with some human trifle. And even 
then real energy to land him. 

Over and over again in my office 
| have warned some _ enthusiastic 
visitor that his proposition was so 
good it would probably fail. Where 
a patent medicine or oil well man will 
gather in a fortune by spending large 
sums frankly to promote a flagrant 
speculation, a hundred makers of un- 
assailable worth, conscious of in- 
trinsic merit, are content to state 
their proposition in the stark un- 
human terms of its own strength. 
And sit around starving to death. A 
great showman, John Wesley’s 
brother Charles whose gayish hymn 
book did much to build the Methodist 
church, stated the opposite and prop- 
er principle for really devout Vice 
Presidents-in-charge of sales. He 
said “I don’t see why the Devil 
should have all the good tunes” 
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Our PwurRiFICATION ENGINEERS have built 
into GPM Iron Hydroxide a dozen and a 
half years of specialized ingenuity and perse- 
verance. We have perfected a material which 
is not only impressive in the laboratory but 
has met the iron test of diversified plant prac 
tice through the years. We have erected 
standard for purification which makes costly 
experimental innovations unnecessary. 

During this period, moreover, we have 
not only developed an oxide of unerring de 
pendability and economy, but a complete puri 
fication service as well. From long and mi 
nute observation of hundreds of gas plants; by 
working out problems of plant practice with 


GAS PURIFYING M 


Long Island City., N. 


gas engineers on the spot, we have amassed a 
body of practical knowledge which is placed 
at the disposal of GPM users. Whether it be 
advice on filling the box, application of am- 
monia or analysis of fouled material and sug- 
gestions for reuse, the facilities of our purifica- 
tion laboratory and the personal services of 
our specialists are available without obligation. 


Thus the shipment of oxide is but an 
incident of our complete service to the gas 
company, a service the value of which may be 
judged by the fact that GPM purifies more 
gas in the United States than all other oxides 
combined. 


ATERIALS CoO. INC. 


& Providence, R. I. 
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The Association 
Home Planning 


Program 


E of the American Gas Indus 

try are about to launch a cam 

paign for the application of 
gas in the nationwide home-building 
program. We have before us a defi 
nite market. Within the next yea! 
there will be approximately 300,000 
new homes built in the United States 
and literally thousands modernized 
Every one of these homes will re 
quire some form of equipment for 
cooking, water heating, refrigera 
tion, home heating and air condition 
ing, laundry equipment and so forth 

a substantial piece of business in 
deed. 

It has been said by many authori 
ties, government and otherwise, that 
our country is short today over 2 
million homes and, considering the 
annual increase in our population, 
something must be done to provide 
shelter for the people of the nation 
By shelter I mean houses which will 
give us the high standard of living 
which is available at the present time 

well within the reach of the purse 
strings of all of us. It is the rich 
opportunity of the gas industry to do 
its part in providing this higher 
standard of living. 

Houses between six and ten thou 
sand dollars will be the great market 
in the future. Hundreds of millions 
of dollars have been expended by the 
Government during the past few 


Abstract 


paper presented at Commer 
Section A.G.A. Conve ’ 27 


nttov Sept. 24 0, 193 


WHAT IS THE DOMESTIC MARKET OUTLOOK? 


All authorities agree that the Domestic Market 
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years in the effort to stimulate inter 


est in housing. Yet the market has 
been merely scratched ;—there is a 
mighty amount of work to be done 
if we are to accomplish the objec 
tives which thousands of builders 
and architects have been thinking 
about—dreaming about and working 
tor 





“I cannot stress too strong- 
ly the fact that nowhere is 
there available for the archi- 
tect, the builder, or others in- 
terested complete informa- 
tion about gas appliances 
which will enable the archi- 
tectural profession and the 
building trades to apply such 
equipment to homes. In the 
recent program launched in 
the electrical field, ten thou- 
sand architects and one thou- 
sand builders were supplied 
with an appropriate file cov- 
ering every phase of home 
electrification. This file cost 
in the neighborhood of $50,- 
000 and today it is on the 
desk of practically every ar- 
chitect in the United States.” 

















In addition to new housing, we 
have millions of homes at the present 
time which are out of date but may 
become up-to-date through the use 
of gas appliances. The replacement 
market, therefore. as well as the new 
house market is of tremendous im 
portance to our industry and this is 
exactly what we are going after 
This is the major purpose of our 
Home Appliance Planning Bureau 
The business is awaiting us and we 
are determined to get our share 

Our first contact should be with 
the architectural profession in the 
form of a nationwide architectural 
contest with attractive cash prizes 
for winning designs, and so forth 
For this purpose, and in order to ob- 
tain the best program which could be 
devised, we called in separately the 
editors of the four major architec- 
tural papers—gave each magazine 
one month to prepare a program 
which it felt we should carry out 
and then, in turn, gave each maga 
zine an opportunity to present its 
own program to a group ot our 
executives. 

The result was that the Architec 
tural Forum was selected as the 
sponsor, 

The architectural contest of the 
program will serve to educate the 
architect regarding up-to-date gas 
appliances. It will serve also to place 
in each architect’s and designer’s 
hands the complete story or catalog 


both new and replacement) is headed for a sustained 


period of activity. The last black area on the chart is an attempt to predict the approximate extent and 
duration of the next building boom, based on the pattern established during the past hundred years. The 
Home Market promises to be an Ace Market for a considerable period of years. 
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of our major appliances. It requires 
them to actually indicate such appli 
ances in designs for up-to-date 
homes. 

Our architectural advertising has 
been spotty and not sufficient prop 
erly to educate the profession and to 
carry the load. One of the features 
of this program is that it will provide 
in a short time the necessary infor- 
mation on all phases of gas installa- 
tions. In this connection you will 
realize that we must depend upon 
the fullest cooperation of the appli 
ance manufacturers to support this 
very important phase of the program 
With their assistance and active par 
ticipation this essential information 
will be available. 

Our Association has appropriated 
a large sum of money to carry on the 
work of the program during the next 
fiscal year and this advertising fea- 
ture is one of the very few tasks 
which we ask the appliance manu 
facturers to undertake. This can be 
done at very small cost to each manu 
facturer. We have considered it 
would be advisable to apply the cost 
in this way rather than to ask for a 
lump sum from the manufacturers 





What Factors Control 
The Domestic Gas Market? 


The Consumer 
The Architect 


The Builder 
The Plumbing and Heating 
Contractor 


The Mortgage Banker 

Property Owners and Mana- 
gers— 

and equally important, the util- 
ity representative and dealers 
who have to sell the gas idea. 











Part of the program which fea- 
tures the builders contest will provide 
us with a number of completely gas 
equipped homes. Builders will be re- 
quired under the rules of our pro- 
gram to maintain these homes for 
local demonstration so as to provide 
an opportunity for local demonstra- 
tion. This will provide an opportu- 
nity for hundreds of thousands of 
people to see the latest and best serv- 
ice and equipment which the indus- 
try offers. Also, it is our plan to or- 
ganize the country through the me- 
diam of all of our operating com- 
panies and others interested with a 
view to establishing hundreds of ad- 
ditional homes for demonstration 
purposes. Appropriate literature will 
be sent to all member companies by 
January Ist outlining the procedure 
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4 Parts—1 Program 
The proposed program has 4 
major divisions, each complete 
in itself but all definitely re- 
lated. If the program is to be 
fully effective, it should be 
treated as a unified campaign. 
And to give the program unity 
and direction, it must have a 
sustained theme and sustained 
objectives. 








for organizing this additional fea- 
ture, 

lt will be suggested that local com- 
mittees be formed in all important 
cities where we have gas properties 

each committee to be composed of 
the leading local factors interested in 
the construction and furnishing of 
homes. A representative of the local 
gas company should be selected in 
cach instance to head up such a com- 
mittee and he will be responsible for 
approaching local builders and their 
irchitects in a plan to have these 
homes constructed, equipped and 
demonstrated. 

Such homes will provide the best 
demonstration showrooms 
for our operating companies and our 
appliance manufacturers. Appropri- 
ite literature for organizing this ad- 
ditional feature of the 1938 program 
will be available in due course. 

It is important that some individ- 
ual be appointed in your own organi- 
zation to carry out the details of the 
program as outlined. A local repre- 
sentative committee should be ap- 
pointed and the personnel of this 
comn should report to Head- 
quarters with the name of its chair- 
man. We, in turn, will correspond 
from then on with the chairman in 
each instance, 

Suitable guides for local news- 
paper campaigns and appropriate ar- 
ticles for local publication covering 
all phases of gas installations will be 
sent charge from A.G.A. 
Headquarters We should have a 
suitable tie-in also in our nationwide 
architectural and home builders con- 

Both the utility and manufac- 
turing companies should see to it that 
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appropriate information is_ given 
locally to architects and _ builders. 
Our present national advertising pro- 
gram will support our program from 
a nationwide standpoint and the pro- 
gram will also be liberally supported 
by the leading home magazines edi- 
torially. 

Our staff at Association Head- 
quarters in New York will do every- 
thing in our power to assist you 
locally and nationally. 

With a great industry such as 
ours, with hundreds of millions of 
dollars invested in its properties and 
equipment, serving over half the 
population of the United States, the 
time has come when we must neces- 
sarily assume the offensive. We have 


every fundamental appliance for 
home comfort, such as kitchen equip- 
ment, heating equipment, laundry 


and water heating equipment. 

A great General on the Western 
front said at one time during the 
World War, “My center is stove in. 
my flanks are weakening. but I am 
attacking.” This attack was made in 





The 4 Stages of the Program 


1. Home Owner contest for 
photographs of gas equipped 
kitchens, gas equipped base- 
ments and all gas homes. 











2. Architectural contest stress- 
ing the theme—Use Gas For 
all 4—Cooking, Hot Water, 
Heating and Conditioning, 
Refrigeration. 

3. Builder contest. 

4. The 1939 New York 
World’s Fair. 

the face of one of the mightiest 


forces ever gathered together in the 
history of mankind. We all know 
the result. 

Let us assume the offensive,—we 
have the necessary materials, ammu- 
nition and intelligent men to do so 
This offensive will call for the ac- 
tive, full support of every man in 
our great army from coast to coast 
There will be no falling back. We 
must marshall the full strength of 
our forces—advance and carry the 
banner of more and better gas serv- 
ice into every home in the land. 








“The Objectives:—To resist fur- 
ther inroads into the present gas 
market and to increase gas con- 
sumption through increased use 
of gas fired equipment.” 
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SAFETY 


in gas handling 
demands 


leak-proof valves 


Nordstrom Valves are the surest insur- 
ance against leaks. Patented “‘Sealdport” 
lubrication seals the plug against all leak- 
age, regardless of line pressure. 
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Nordstrom Hypreseal Valves 
on heavy-duty gas compressors 
on outlet lines, assure tight seal. 


Nordstrom Hypreseal Valves 
on gas-trap. 


Nordstrom iron valve on low- 
pressure city distribution line. 


Nordstrom Valves on large 
natural gas transmission line. 
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Ye!" to 30” 
(ABOVE) 

Largest plug valve 
ever built. 
(AT LEFT) 

Nordstrom Curb 

and Meter Cock. 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE CO. 4 Subsidiary of PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER CO. 


Main Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. Branch Offices: New York City, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Columbia, _ Atlanta, Chicago, Kansas City, Tulsa, Houston, 
Los Angeles, Oakland. Canadian Representatives and Licensees: Peacock Brothers, Ltd., University Tower Building, Montreal, Quebec. 
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eview ot the Principles of 


Gas Scru 


ee CRUBBING” seems to be a 
general term referring to the 
process of the removal of a 

foreign substance by vigorously con 

tacting it with a liquid, usually water. 

It is an operation frequently encoun- 

tered in early childhood. In_ the 

gas industry “scrubbing” may refer 
to a number of things: it may be the 
removal of dust from blast furnace 
gas by a water spray or it may be 
the elimination of H.S by a soda ash 
solution from manufactured gas 
This paper will confine itself to a 
discussion of underlying principles 
of that kind of scrubbing where cer 
tain gaseous constitutents are re 
moved from the main gas phase and 
transferred either by chemical re 

action or physical absorption to a 

liquid. Almost every chemical in 

dustry utilizes this operation or some 
of its modifications. 

The first requisite of a successful 
scrubbing process is that the equi 
librium conditions must be correct; 
that is, the constitutent to be re 
moved from the gas must be highly 
soluble in the liquid used and the 
other constituents of the gas must 
be highly insoluble. Whether the 
solubilty is due to a physical absorp 
tion of a chemical combination is of 
minor importance; it is the equilib 
rium conditions that determine the 
operation. In a liquid purification 
system where H.S is removed by 
soda ash solution the sulfide gases 
are very soluble in the liquid but the 
CO and H,. of the gas are soluble 
only to a negligible extent. Hence if 
the gas is brought in adequate con 
tact with the solution, the H.S will 
rush into the liquid leaving the other 
gaseous constituents behind. More- 
over, after the sulfide gas gets into 
the liquid it shows but small ten- 
dency to come back out, that it, its 
partial pressure over the solution is 
very low until a relatively high con 
centration has been built up. This 
low back pressure of the absorbed 
gas is generally characie:‘stic of very 
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soluble gases, such as ammonia o1 
water vapor in sulfuric acid solu- 
tions, carbon dioxide in soda ash, or 
benzene in oil. 

If equilibrium conditions are right 
the problem of scrubbing then be- 
providing sufficient 
opportunity for contact between the 
gas and liquid phases. 

Whenever there is a transfer of 
material from one phase to another 
there must necessarily be some sort 
of driving force to send the material 
I:veryone is familiar 


comes one ot 


along its way 
vith the concept that heat flows from 
a given temperature to one which is 
lower. The temperature difference 
is the driving force of heat transfer. 
The analogous driving force in gas 
absorption is the partial pressure of 
he constituent being absorbed. As 
long as the partial pressure of ma 
terial in the gas phase is greater than 
he partial pressure of that same con 
stituent over the solution or liquid 
absorption will take place, and usu- 
lly the rate of absorption is directly 
proportional to this difference in the 
partial pressure between the two 
phases. Obviously the amount of ma- 


terial transferred between the gas 
ind the liquid in a given time will 
ilso be proportional to the extent of 
: between the 
It is also self-evident that if 
material is being transferred from 
the gas to the liquid at any finite rate 
there is some sort Of a resistance to 
this transfer. The magnitude of this 
resistance depends upon the chemical 
and physical character of the system 
ind can only be determined by ex 
periment. This is the item which has 
received most of the attention of the 
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pnases 


esearchers 

These ideas of the controlling fac- 
absorption are sum- 
simple general 


tors of gas 
marized by the 
equation, 
VW 
LA A P. 
4 
where w/@ = mass of material trans- 
ferred from gas to 
liquid in a unit of time. 





bbing 


k coefficient of transfer 
commonly measured in 
lb. of material trans 
ferred per hour per at 
mosphere partial pres- 
sure difference. (This 
is the reciprocal of the 
resistance to transfer. ) 

A}, average Or mean par- 
tial pressure difference 
(usually measured in 
atmospheres) of the 
material being trans- 
ferred, in the gas and 
liquid phases. 

A the amount of area of 
interfacial contact of 
the two phases. 

This equation, which is exactly 
analogous to the one used for heat 
transfer is perfacely general. Any 
set of units may be used, as long as 
they are consistent throughout. The 
evaluation of A P,, the average par- 
tial pressure difference, is subject to 
considerable variation in interpreta- 
tion and will be discussed later. 

By inspecting this equation it can 
be seen that when a constituent is 
being transferred to a liquid at a 
rapid rate it may be because (1) the 
transfer area is large, (2) the partial 
difference between the 
phase is great, or (3) resistance to 
transfer is low, i.e., the reciprocal of 
resistance, the transfer coefficient, 
or it may be due to any 


pressure 


k, is large; 
combination of these factors. 

To have a complete understanding 
of either the design or the operation 
of gas absorbing equipment it is 
necessary tO go a little more deeply 
into the make-up of the resistance to 
transfer. Again it will be advantage- 
ous to draw upon the analogy to heat 
transter. When a hot liquid moves 
through a metal tube made of some 
highly conductive material such as 
copper, the resistance to heat trans- 
fer does not reside in the metal wall 
but in a thin film of liquid clinging to 
the metal surface. The thickness of 
this film can be cut down by increas- 
ing the rate of liquid travel, so in- 
creasing the liquid flow increases the 
rate of heat transfer, usually as about 
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the 0.8 power of the liquid velocity. 
Likewise, when a liquid and gas are 
in contact and a constituent is being 
transferred, there is a stagnant film 
of gas next the liquid which offers 
resistance to the movement of ma- 
terial through it. Returning to the 
heat transfer analogy; if there is a 
thin-walled double-pipe heat ex- 
change with a hot fluid on one side 


and practically all of the resistance 
and hence all the temperature 
gradient will be in the oil film and 
the apparatus can be considered as 
having only a single resisting film. 
Similarly in gas absorption where 
there is a very soluble gas, there is 
often a negligible resistance in the 
liquid film, so nearly all the resistance 


resides in the gas film. This is ap- 
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of the central tube and a cold liquid 
on the other, there are two films in 
series which offer resistance and 
through which heat must be trans- 
ferred. Decreasing the resistance of 
one film by increasing its velocity 
then has no effect upon the resistance 
of the film on the other side of the 
wall, though the overall resistance to 
transfer through both films may be 
decreased by decreasing the resist- 
ance of one. The film and tempera- 
ture gradient conditions of this set- 
up are shown as the cross-section of 
a double-pipe exchange in Figure 1. 
The film conditions in gas absorp- 
tion are exactly analogous to those 
of the double-pipe heat transfer 
equipment. In place of the thin metal 
pipe wall there is the infinitesimally 
thin interface between the gas and 
liquid phases. On the gas side of the 
interface there is a stagnant film of 
gas which resists the transfer of ma- 
terial and on the liquid side of the 
interface there is a stagnant film of 
liquid which resists the transfer of 
material. The film conditions and 
partial pressure gradients through 
such a system are shown in Figure 2. 
It often happens in both heat ex- 
changers and gas absorbers that the 
resistance of one of the films is 
negligible. When this is true the con- 
siderations are greatly simplified. For 
imstance, in Figure 1, if the hot fluid 
is condensing steam and the cold 
fluid a viscous oil then the heat trans- 
fer coeffcient on the steam side will 
be so high that it will be negligible 


proximately true for the absorption 
of ammonia in water. Since H.S and 
CO, are highly soluble in soda ash 
solutions, it might be expected that 
these would be cases where practi- 
cally all the resistance is in the gas 
film. However, this supposition has 
been shown to be untrue, for the ab- 
sorption in the liquid phase is by 
means of a relatively slow chemical 
reaction, the formation of the bicar- 
bonate, and a good part of the re- 
sistance thus resides in the liquid 
phase. This is shown by the data of 
Figure 3 which are the results of a 
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test run on the absorber of the liquid 
purification plant of the Connecticut 
Coke Company. The active volume 
of the grid-packed tower was 20,500 
cubic feet, the grid surface, 118,000 
square feet. It will be seen that the 
rate of liquor flow had considerable 
effect on the overall coefficient of 
transfer, and particularly at the 
higher liquor rate, the gas flow also 
had a pronounced effect. This shows 
that both liquid and gas films are im- 
portant in this transfer. These data 
are not sufficiently complete or re- 
producible to permit the calculation 
of the individual transfer coefficient. 
However, where satisfactory data 
are available the transfer coefficients 
k, and k, of the gas and liquid films 
respectively, can be computed from 


1 1 1 
— = — a ( 2 ) 
k, kg ky 

the general relation, where k, = the 


overall transfer coefficient as deter- 
mined in the apparatus. 

The coefficients of transfer are 
computed from data to flow quanti- 
ties and analysis of the entrance and 
exit fluids. Since the operation is 
considered as analogous to heat 
transfer it is necessary to use the 
logarithmic mean for the determina- 
tion of the average partial pressure 
difference between the phases. 

The logarithmic mean is defined 





as: 
A P, eels A P, 
A Px =————— (3) 
AP, 
2.3 log 10 - 
P, 


where A P,; and A P2 refer to the 
partial pressure differences between 
the two phases at opposite ends of 
the apparatus. The partial pressure 


Figure 3 
Liqud Puritication Absorber Coetticients 
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over the liquid can usually be deter 
mined by analyzing a sample of gas 
over a sample of liquid which has 
been vigorously shaken in a_ bottle 
The utility of these absorption co 
efficients lies in transferring experi 
ence trom one operation to another 
If coefficients are determined for 
pilot plant equipment with a given 
packing they can be used to con 
pute the size of large apparatus 
necessary to do a given job of trans 
ferring with given terminal condi 
tions. Using equation (1), they can 
be used to determine beforehand thi 
effect of a change in the rate ot 
through-put of cither phase, if the 
effect of rate of flow upon the co 
efficient is known from experiment 
For instance, if it is known that th 
resistance to transfer for a given sys 
tem is all in the liquid film, it will b 


the rate of gas flow will have a negli 
gible effect on the amount of ma 
terial absorbed. However, the amount 
absorbed will be markedly affected 
by the liquid flow. Usually the co 
efficient varies about as the 0.8 pow 
er of the velocity, so if the liquid 
flow through the apparatus were 
doubled the coefficient would increas« 
about 75 per cent. Then if terminal 
concentration conditions were kept 
the same as before, the amount ab 
sorbed per unit of time would be in 
creased by about 75 per cent 


Stripping 

The principles of stripping or de 
sorption are the same as those of ab- 
sorption except the process is in the 
reverse direction, the material leaves 
the liquid phase and passes into the 
gas. There are two ways of bring 
ing this about. In the liquid purifi 
cation system for removing H.S, the 
soda ash foul solution containing 
H.S is passed down a packed tower 
countercurrent to a stream of air 
The partial pressure of H,S in the air 
is less than that over the solution so 
the H.S passes out of the liquid into 
the air. The coefficient of desorption 
in this case is about the same as fo1 
absorption. The other method of 
stripping is to raise the temperature 
of the liquid and thus raise the par 
tial pressure of the material to be 
stripped out. This is exemplified by 
the removal of benzene by blowing 
steam through a scrubbing oil: the 
steam raises the temperature and also 
acts as a carrier gas to take the ben 
zene away but the principles are the 
same in either case, the substance 
moves out the liquid because its par- 
tial pressure there is higher than in 
the gas phase. The coefficients of de 
sorption are measurable and can be 
used to compute performance 
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Polymerization: What It Means 
to the Gas Industry 


J. S. Carey* and F. E. Frey** 


Gas polymerization, or the conver 
sion of hydrocarbon gas into gaso 
line, made its bow to the petroleum 
ndustry less than three years ago 
[he economic soundness of polymeri 
zation has been demonstrated and 
plants to produce altogether over 
25,000 barrels per day of high octane 
number gasoline are now in opera 
ion or under construction. 

To the petroleum industry gas 
polymerization means more gasoline 
from field gas and more from refin 
ery gas, and so from this overall 
view, more from the crude. Poly 
merization is thus not only a method 
of producing motor fuel but a further 
step in the direction of conversation 

One of the potentialties ot poly 
merization is that it creates a new 
definition of crude oil since in es 
sence natural gas constituents become 
raw material for the manufacture of 
motor fuel. This viewpoint may ul- 
timately have a decided influence in 
the search for new supplies of pe- 
troleum. Whereas. todav incidental 
gas reserves are more or less of a 
nuisance in the search for crude oil. 


the values created by polymerization 
may suffice to make such petroleum 
reservoirs of definite economic value 

he most important factor 
to be considered is the time factor 
In an economic situation where so 
many permutations of place and 
form utilities require detailed ap 
praisal, where large investments are 
required and where technological ad 
be expected it is reason 
able to assume that at least a decade 
will be taken in the full development 
of the potentialities 


I ‘erhaps tne 


Vances may 


A close analogy 
is to be found in the petroleum in- 
dustry in the history of oil cracking 
which was first heard of commercial- 
ly about 1918, but which has only re- 
cently approached complete applica- 
tion to our supplies of petroleum. 
On this basis the effects of polymeri- 
zation, no matter how far reaching. 


will be gradually felt with plenty of 


time for such economic readjust- 
ments as become necessary. 

The next question is, of course, 
what does polymerization mean to 
the gas industry’ Since gas poly 
merization and, for that matter, the 
whole field of motor fuel production 
are in a state of active evolution, any 
attempt to see more than a few years 
ahead must be largely speculative. 
The gas industry is destined to feel 
the effect of these developments to 
some degree. One significant point 
might first of all be mentioned. 
Methane, the lightest of the gaseous 
hydrocarbons, is the most abundant 
one occurring in natural gas, repre- 
senting on the average about 60 per 
cent of the calorific value, and 
methane has seemingly proven thus 
far to be difficult and relatively ex- 
pensive to convert into gasoline. 
Hence, there seems to be no imme- 
diate prospect that the major part of 
the natural gas produced for dis- 
tribution, represented by methane, 
need be considered in connection 
with polymerization. All the other 
and heavier gaseous hydrocarbons 
occur in natural gas as minor con- 
stituents and all can be polymerized 

this includes the ethane, propane 
and butane occurring in natural 
gases, and occurring together with 
unsaturated gaseous hydrocarbons in 
refinery gases. Coal gas contains but 
a small amount of these polymeriza- 
ble hydrocarbons. 

The role to be played by gas poly- 
merization is determined by many 
factors. Natural gas is the most im- 
portant potential source of hydro- 
carbons for polymerization from the 
standpoint of volume and it is at this 
point perhaps that polymerization 
touches the gas industry most closely. 

Refinery gas is also a source of 
gaseous hydrocarbons suitable for 
polymerization. The volume of gaso- 
line obtainable from refinery gases is 
impressive. 

\ltogether, natural and refinery 
FAS could conceivably yield a volume 
of polymer gasoline equal to over 
one-third the present gasoline volume 

iarketed in the United States, but 
the factors which stand in the way 
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of so exhaustive an application of 
polymerization are many. 

Exhaustive extraction plus 100 
per cent efficient polymerization rep- 
resent the extreme case, which may 
be illustrated by the following specu- 
lative example. In the table is given 
the composition of “average” natu- 
ral gas, based on analyses of gas 
samples from a large number of 
localities. 


further advantage is gained where a 
gas company can treat wet gas to re- 
cover both natural gasoline and con- 
version stock in the same plant. 
The effect of such extraction on 
the characteristics of the gas which 
then passes to the pipe line can be 
illustrated by considering a lean gas 
from the Amarillo 
with natural 


resembling gas 


field in composition 








Gasoline Potentialities of “Average” Natural Gas 
Barrels Gasoline 
Gas Volume Weight Calorific MM cu.ft. 
Per Cent Per Cent Value, % Nat. Gas* 
Methane 80.0 59.8 61.6 
Ethane 10.0 14.0 13.6 29.4 
Propane 5.5 11.3 10.8 24.2 
Butane zz 6.8 6.4 14.7 
Pentanes plus 2.0 8.1 7.6 19.3** 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 87.6 





*Jf converted into octylene type gasoline 


we CF woe extraction, natural gasoline 


Large volumes of gas, brought to- 
gether by field lines for pipe line 
transmission, can be subjected to ex- 
traction with comparative economy 
to give favorably large volumes of 
polymerization stock, and an added 
economy can be realized when the 
high pressure required for pipe line 
transmission can be taken advantage 
of to cheapen the extraction. A 


gasoline extracted. All the butane 
and 90 per cent of the propane are 
recovered for polymerization charge. 
The tail gas, chiefly methane, pro- 
duced in polymerization is considered 
to be returned to the gas which more 
than offsets in volume the volume 
loss due to extraction, 1000 cubic 
feet of inlet gas yielding 1015 cubic 
feet of residual gas, or an increase 
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of 1.5 per cent. A small amount of 
gas is required as fuel for the poly- 
merization process. The calorific val- 
ue is reduced from 1153 B.T.U. to 
1075, and the specific gravity from 
0.64 to 0.59, 

Gas polymerization seems destined 
to play a distinctly limited role for 
some time to come in the larger field 
of natural gas utilization. Propane 
and butane, on the other hand, since 
they constitute satisfactory conver- 
sion stocks in themselves, bring to a 
focus the question of direct utiliza- 
tion as liquefied petroleum gas versus 
polymerization to gasoline. Many 
factors will differ from one situation 
to another and make any blanket 
comparison of the value of butane 
as fuel and as polymerization stock 
misleading. The fuel value consid- 
ered at the source, may range so 
widely that it can be safely said that 
there is a place for each. For many 
applications, both industrial and do- 
mestic, propane and butane can be 
expected to continue to be worth 
more than their polymerization value. 

Future developments can be ex- 
pected to increase the values created 
by polymerization for convertible 
gaseous hydrocarbons and to broad- 
en the versatility of polymerization 
as a source of motor fuels to meet 
exacting requirements. 


Specifications for the Installation of 
Bell Joint Clamps 


[Introduction 

The Subcommittee on Pipe Joint 
Research in 1933 issued specifica- 
tions for bell joint clamps under the 
title, “Tentative A.G.A. Require- 
ments for Bell Joint Clamps.”’ Sev- 
eral manufacturers of clamps had 
their products tested in accordance 
with these Tentative Requirements at 
the A.G.A. Laboratory. As a result 
there is now available on the market 
clamps of suitable design and con- 
struction to adequately meet most of 
the clamping problems encountered. 

There are instances, however, 
where clamps of a type that meet 
A.G.A. requirements fail in service 
and the reason for these failures can 
usually be attributed to improper in- 
stallation of these clamps. These in- 


(Appendix to Report of Subcommittee 
Joints and Pipe Materials”, L. W. Tuttle, Chair 
man, being part of the Distribution Committee 
Report.) 
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failure in service sug- 
gested to this subcommittee the de- 
sirability of formulating general 
specifications covering the installa- 
tion of clamps. 

It was realized that detailed in- 
stallation specifications might vary 
considerably with the type of clamp 
encountered. On the other hand 
since the purpose of all bell joint 
clamps is to stop leakage at bell and 
spigot joints, it was believed that 
there should be many points in com- 
mon in the procedures employed for 
installing the various clamps. This 
subcommittee, therefore, contacted 
the manufacturers of clamps and 
some twenty distribution engineers, 
requesting that they submit their 
specifications for the installation of 
clamps. The response to this request 
was excellent and a great deal of in- 
terest in this subject was indicated 
by the replies. 


stances of 


In accordance with expectations 
considerable variation in opinion was 
expressed in the replies received. The 
following detailed specifications for 
the installation of bell joint clamps 
in most instances represent the ma- 
jority opinion of manufacturers and 
distribution engineers contacted. 


Lead Joints 
I. Preparation of the Joint 
A. Recaulking and Refacing 


The joint to be clamped shall be 
recaulked to stop the leak and to con- 
dition the joint for the installation 
of the clamp. If after recaulking: 

1. The lead extends beyond the face 
of the bell, the lead shall be cut 
off smoothly and flush with the 
bell face, or if 

2. The lead is recessed more than 
about %”, the joint shall be re- 
faced smoothly approximately 
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flush with the face of the bell with 
one of the following: 
(a) Lead wool. 
(b) Cast lead. 
(c) Neat cement. 
(d) Plaster of paris. 

If lead wool or cast lead is used 
for refacing the joint, the lead in the 
joint should be cut out to a depth ot 
about 1%” to allow proper reception 
of the lead facing material. If, how 
ever, neat cement or plaster of paris 
is employed for refacing, it is not 
necessary to cut out the lead to a 12” 
recess. Clamps should be applied to 
joints refaced with cement or plaster 
of paris before these materials have 
taken on initial set. 

Comments: A majority of the com 
panies contacted favored recaulking 
the joint to stop the leak. It was be 
lieved that this stopping of the leak 
is additional protection against the 
joint leaking and that the additional 
expense of caulking is warranted. 

Some companies advocate the in 
stallation of the clamp on a leaking 
joint providing, of course, that the 
joint is otherwise suitable for the in 
stallation of the clamp, on the theory 
that it is possible to determine if the 
clamp has stopped the leak. On 
company drives a nail through the 
lead to make the joint leak. Also the 
stopping of the leak by the clamp is 
sometimes used as a guide to the 
proper tension on the bolts. One 
company, however, submitted test 
data that indicated that some clamps 
will seal a joint against 5 Ibs. pres 
sure with a torque on the wrench of 
only 15 ft. Ibs., and further that only 
25 ft. Ibs. of torque on the wrench 
was required to stop a leak against 
30 Ibs. main pressure. Since the 
torque is considerably less than rec 
ommended for proper bolt tension, it 
is evident that the stopping of the 
leak by the clamp should not in itself 
be used as evidence of the proper in 
stallation of the clamps. 

The amount of recess permitted 
without refacing. of course varies 
with the tvpe of clamps.. Some com 
panies allow a maximum recess of 
1/16” while in some instances a re 
cess of 3%” to “4” was considered 
satisfactory. 

RB. Cleaning the Joint 

The back of the bell in contact 
with the anchor ring shall be thor- 
oughly cleaned of all dirt. scale, and 
projections that might cause the 
anchor ring to seat improperly. 

The face of the bell and the sur 
face of the spigot in contact with the 
gasket and follower ring shall be 
thoroughlv cleaned of all dirt, rust. 
scale, and other foreign materials 
down to bright metal. This cleaning 
may be accomplished by power 





brushing, 





power scaling, sand blast 
¢, chipping, wire brushing, or other 
suitable means to thoroughly clean 
the surfaces. After mechanical clean 
ing the face of the bell and surface 
of the spigot shall be thoroughly 
washed with soap and water. 

If the joint is refaced after the 
cleaning operations, care must be ex- 
ercised to remove any strands of lead 
or particles of cement or plaster of 
paris adhering to the surfaces of the 
bell and spigot. 

Il. Gasket 
1. Length 

The length of the gasket for each 
joint shall be determined by wrap- 
ping the gasket around the spigot, 
pulling it up snugly and marking the 
over-lapping end for cutting. Since 
there is considerable friction between 
rubber and iron, the pipe and the 
vasket should be lubricated before 
the measurement is taken, especially 
for the larger pipe sizes. 

B. Cutting Gasket 

The gasket shall be cut parallel to 
the original cut by means of a hack 
saw or a thin knife dipped in water. 
To insure that the ends of the gasket 
splice are parallel a mitre box may 
be used. 

C. Making Splic. 

The method of drawing the ends 
of the gasket together and maintain 
ing a splice depends somewhat on 
the character of the clamp. For some 
gaskets, thin tongs may be used to 
bring the ends together. The ends 
mav be spliced by means of locks. 
nails, staples, or rubber cement. 

D. Gasket Lubricant 

The lubricant used for the gasket 
ind surfaces of the joint in contact 
with the gasket shall be liquid soap. 
soap water, or glycerine (and 
water). 

Comments: Two manutacturers of 
clamps and two operating companies 
recommended that the gasket be cut 
somewhat short. It appears that this 
suggestion has a great deal of merit, 
especially for gaskets for large diam- 
eter pipe. There is an old trick prob 
lem that illustrates the merit of cut 
ting gaskets short. The problem is 
“Assume that a steel band surrounds 
the earth at the equator. If this band 
is cut and a three (3) foot piece is 
spliced in. how much clearance will 
there be between the steel band ond 
the earth (all the wav around). The 
answer that there will be approxi- 
mately 6” clearance between the steel 
band and the earth at every point 
seems absurd, but vet it is mathe- 
matically correct. Similarly if the 
gasket for a clamp is cut %” too 
long the mathematically determined 




















clearance between the gasket and the 
125 
clamp will be ™% - Or approxi 
T 
mately 02 inch, Now since rubber 
is incompressible, there must neces 
sarily be an increase in cross section 
of the gasket if there is to be a gas 
ight contact between the gasket and 
the spigot. However, the making up 
of the joint with pressure of the 
gasket against the bell tends to resist 
an increase in cross sectional area 
of the gasket, and restricts the pres- 
sure of the gasket against the spigot. 
If on the other hand the gasket is 
cut slightly short, the ends can be 
pulled together stretching the gasket 
slightly and insuring the proper uni- 
form contact on the spigot. This con- 
dition is similar to that found in the 
installation of a mechanical joint. 
wherein the gasket must be stretched 
to get it over the end of the pipe. 
Nearly all the companies used soap 
or glycerine for a lubricant. How- 
ever, some companies use linoleum 
cement, oil, and one company uses 
paint. 


Ill. Assembly and Installation of 
Clamp 
A. Tolerance of 
Clamp and Pipe 
A clamp shall be selected, or if 
adjustable, adjusted, such that there 
is a minimum of clearance between 
the follower ring and the spigot so 
that there will be no extrusion of 
gasket between the ring and _ the 
spigot. 


B.. Issembly 


The detailed method of assembly 
of the clamp varies with the size and 
type of clamp. After assembly of the 
anchor ring and follower ring, and 
with the properly lubricated gasket 
in place. the bolts shall be inserted 
from the anchor ring to the follower 
ring and the nuts turned on hand 
tight. The proper uniform bolt ten- 
sion shall be secured by the process 
of drawing up diametrically opposite 
nuts a few turns at a time. 

As soon as the bolts are under 
initial tension the rings shall be ham- 
mered to properly seat them. 


C. Bolt Tension 


Dimensions of 


The proper tension on the bolts. 
usually expressed in ft. Ibs. torque 
on a wrench, varies with the size and 
make of clamp used. Manufacturers’ 
recommendations should be followed. 
Care shall be taken not to over stress 
the bolts or warp the follower ring 
of the clamp. 

Comments: Nearly all companies 
contacted insist that the follower ring 
fit as closely to the spigot as possible 

(Continued on page 71) 
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© Regardless of the gas control require- 
ment, there is a REYNOLDS Regulator 
for the job. In the Low Pressure Field 


Reynolds Regulators guarantee steady, con- 





stant, unvarying pressure, even though the 
volume varies and line pressure fluctuates. 
Precision-built and delicately balanced for 


accurate performance on low pressure in- 





stallations the unit shown above is backed 





by the Factory test through a wide range of 





operating conditions—but the thousands of 


Regulators in Operation after years of 





faithful service are conclusive proof that 
Reynolds Low Pressure Regulators are 
reliable, economical and safe. 


Our Engineering Staff will help you 
solve your Gas Control Problems. 










Accurate Gas Control for 
any Gas fired equipment, 
domestic or industrial, 
where the inlet pressure 
is less than one pound 


REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR COMPANY 


ANDER ser FNIDIANA. U.S. A. 
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The Freezing of Regulators 
Its Prevention 


an 


It is common experience, probably 
to the majority of those men in the 
mid-continent assigned the responsi- 
bility of operation of pressure reduc 
tion equipment, that freezing has oc 
curred when the gas temperatures 
were appreciably above 32° F. Sinc« 
water forms ice at 32°—and the 
variation of the freezing point by 
virtue of application of pressure is 
so slight as to be not pertinent to 
the discussion—then it is_ self-evi 
dent that the concern is not with 
ice of the common sort. It is true 
that the amorphous, translucent, 
white solid that is found in frozen 
regulators looks like ice, and upon 
melting produces water and that th 
temperature of the mass melting un 
der atmospheric pressure will be 32 
however, a slight ebullition may be 
noted in melting, and moreover, the 
gas so given off is inflammable. This 
material has been entitled, “hydrates 
of natural gas,” by virtue of the fact 
that one molecule of a hydrocarbon 
in the gas unites with six or seven 
molecules of water to form what will 
be hexa- or hepta-hydrates respec 
tively. 

The conditions under which hy 
drates will form are: First, there 
must be liquid water present ; second 
a nucleus must be present around 
which the material can grow; third 
the pressure must be sufficiently high 
or the temperature sufficiently low 
to permit growth. High velocities 
and turbulence will aggravate the ac 
cumulation. Experience has fostered 
the belief that all natural 
produced are saturated with water 
vapor to the temperature and pres 
sure of production. Later in the 
paper, methods will be delineated by 
which this water vapor may be trans 
posed into its liquid state. The neces 
sary nuclei, which may be a particle 
dirt, would naturally 
abound in any regulator body. The 
latter discussion of regulator types 
will have reference to high velocities 
friction, and turbulence. 

Figure 1 is a curve showing the 
melting points of hydrates from Cut 
Bank gas at various pressures. It 
might be noted that the curve shown 
does not vary greatly from, and is 
parallel to, the curve of Hammer- 
schmidt which gives rise to the sug 


gases as 


of scale or 
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Section, A.G.A., Cleveland, Sept. 29th, 1937 
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The Montana Power Company, 
Butte, Montana 


gestion that the curve is general for 


likewise, it is 
that other hydrate curves 
will be parallel. 

The prevention of hydrate forma 
tion in regulators may be 
plished by either of two major or a 
third minor course, 


normal natural gases 5 
pe ssible 


accom 


It is self-evident 
that if no liquid water were present 
or if such water as was present was 
suitably inhibited that no hydrates 
would form. Secondly, it goes with 
out saying that 
ture of the gas 
point, no 


should the tempera 
be above the hydrate 
hydrates would form 
Thirdly, if the regulator were so con 
structed that the temperatures 
reached by virtue of expansion were 
sufficiently small as 
gas temperature above the hydrate 
point, no difficulties would ensue. 

It is barely conceivable that a sys- 
tem of dehydration 


stalled for the sole 


should be in 


200 


to maintain the 


benefit of the 


500 


formation of hy- 
drates in pressure control devices 
Nonetheless, the additional advan- 
tage of uninterrupted operation of 
regulators might be the deciding fac 
tor in such a project when 
tinuous transmission line operation 
and mitigation of internal corrosion 
would not suffice. 


prevention of the 


con 


The dehydration of gases may be 
effected by absorption, adsorption, 
i refrigeration. For 

the purpose of preventing freezing 
in regulators, only the two first-men 
tioned schemes are applicable, inas 
much as it would be quite fantastic 
to conceive of a retrigeration system, 


compression, Or 


much less a compression system, to 
the pressure of the gas to 


increase o% 
condense out moisture which in turn 
would create more work for the 
regulator to do, 

The Montana Company 
uses anhydrous flake calcium chloride 
for drying gas at the well head. It 
might be here stated that the dehy 
dration system was not initiated for 
the sole benefit of the regulators but 
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Figure 1. Melting points at various pressures of hydrates formed from cut bank gas. 
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rather to provide constant gathering 
line operation during the winter. It 
is possible to operate field regulating 
stations without heating the gas prior 
to pressure reduction as long as the 
dehydrators function normally ; how- 
ever, there are times when weather 
conditions may delay the visiting of 
the dehydrators for periodic refilling. 
If dehydrator efficiency drops off, 
then it is probable hydrates will start 
to accumulate in the gathering line, 
but the interval before complete stop- 
page would occur is so much longer 
than the time involved for the freez- 
ing of a regulator that heating of the 
gas is justified at regulator inlet 
when constancy of operation is para- 
mount. 

The worst fault of calcium chlor- 
ide dehydration, and this is true of 
all absorption processes, is the fact 
that the ultimate dew points obtained 
are a function of the temperature of 
the brine. As such, the use of chlor- 
ide would not be recommended in 
localities where low equilibrium tem- 
peratures are to be expected from 
high gas or atmospheric tempera- 
tures. An example of this is that the 
lowest dew point that can be ex 
pected from a 43° F. saturated solu- 
tion, perfect equilibrium, is a 20° F. 

The second major scheme for pre- 
vention of regulator freezing, and the 
one most commonly encountered, is 
the heating of gas prior to pressure 
reduction. The types and methods of 
heating are probably as varied as 
regulator installations. It is not in- 
frequently the case, when freezing is 
only occasional, to apply heat directly 
to the pipe; the hazard involved in 
this case is extreme, and recommen- 
dations against such practice cannot 
be too strongly made. 

A system which has been found by 
experience to be very satisfactory 
consists of a jacket around the inlet 
line of the regulator as explained 
above and a side arm water heater, 
using as many of the latter as are 
necessary to furnish the desired 
amount of heat. If the jacket is of 
such length that temperature differ- 
entials may set up strains between 
jacket and pipe, the jacket joint may 
be cut in half and a short sleeve 
coupling using asbestos gaskets in- 
stalled. Counter flow with the hot 
liquid going in at the top and out at 
the bottom is normal course of fluid 
circulation. In such case an expan- 
sion tank is used on the hot line 
above the heater. A closed system 
is recommended with a temperature- 
pressure-vacuum safety valve in- 
stalled in the cushion space of the 
expansion tank. 

There are in use regulators with 
a steam jacket cast around the body 
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While no definite data are at hand as 
actual operating results, yet none too 
good results can be forecast for them 
in view of results obtained from a 
set-up wherein a stream of hot air 
was directed against the regulator 
body. Operating results obtained in 
this case were that the diaphragm 
case became so heated that the bare 
hand could not be held on it, yet at 
the same time the regulator froze. 
The shields as shown were then in- 
stalled with a negligible increase in 
heating efficiency. It is conjectured 
that the heat is supplied too late to 
be of value; in other words, it is con- 
tended that one degree of heat in the 
entering gas stream is much more 
beneficial than ten degrees of heat 
available for induction to the exte- 
rior of the regulator body. 

Earlier in the paper reference was 
made to the manner in which refrig- 
eration could be influenced by tur- 
bulence. The actual effect of this 
factor in temperature reduction is 











y Bane Requirements 
Thousasds OF BTU / tr /Lb Pressure Reduce ton 


Approximate chart which indicates the number of B.t.u.’s required at the burner 
for a given quantity o f gas for each pound of pressure reduction through a regulator. 


impossible to ascertain, yet from ex- 
perience it is known to be of signifi- 
cance. We had one particular in- 
stallation wherein it was desired to 
try out a regulator whose main sales 
appeal was the fact that the amount 
of turbulence in the flowing stream 
was negligible and that the resistance 
to freezing was practically unlimited. 
A 1” unit was installed in manifold 
with a 3” conventional pilot operated 


regulator with 11%”, balanced, para- 


bolic valves. Conditions were excel 
lent for the formation of hydrates, 
and inasmuch as it was the constant- 
ly observed control point on a 120 
mile line upon which there was only 
a 30% capacity factor, no particular 
hazard was involved if actual freez- 
ing should occur. The average of re- 
peated tests indicated that the bal- 
anced valve would start freezing in 
15 minutes and the valves would be 
stuck completely within 30 minutes. 
On the other hand, about 3% hours 
were required before the streamlined 
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£5- Utilities Know from Experience 


that ““CARBOSEAL”’ Anti-leak Is the 


Low-Cost Means of Reducing 


Cast-Iron Joint Leakage 





GN the renovation of dry distribution X 

systems with “Carboseal”* anti-leak 
was begun over four years ago, 149 gas com- 
panies throughout the country have found by 
practical application that “Carboseal” anti-leak 
treatment is lasting, inexpensive and effective. 

Joints in a section of a gas main treated with 
“Carboseal” anti-leak in March, 1933, are still 
tight, on the soap test. After four years of exposure 
to dry gas,”“Carboseal” anti-leak liquid can be read- 
ily squeezed from the jute packing. 

The cost of “Carboseal” anti-leak treatment is 
much lower than that of other permanent methods 
of correcting leakage. Treating connections are re- 
quired only at the high points in the main, and 
there is no interruption of gas service while the 
liquid is being introduced. Widespread experience 


indicates that the cost of “Carboseal” anti-leak re- 


*Trade Mark 








quired per mile of 3-inch equivalent cast- 
iron main averages ninety dollars. 

Meter tests by many gas companies on cast- 
iron mains, where no services were connected, 
showed 100 per cent reduction in leakage; 
and on mains with connected customers, showed 
leakage reductions from 50 to 95 per cent after 
“Carboseal” anti-leak treatment. In general, 
residual leakage was found to be in the services. 
Of particular interest is the report of one company 
which treated the entire cast-iron portion of a 
system in one town. The unaccounted-for gas loss 
dropped 76.2 per cent upon the completion of 
“Carboseal” anti-leak treatment. This company 
estimates that the cost of treatment will be paid 
for in slightly over one year. 

Complete information will be gladly sent upon 


request. 





CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC 


30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


PRODUCERS OF SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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regulator would freeze, and then the 
peculiar feature of it was that hy- 
drates would build up on the regula- 
tor inlet and either plug the inlet or 
attain such proportions as to impede 
valve movement. While it cannot be 
said with certainty, we have reason 
to believe that in all those 
where freezing of this type of regu- 
lator has occurred, never have we 
had positive information that it oc- 
curred in the outlet tube. 

The question often occurs as to 
which regulator would freeze more 
rapidly, a large regulator reducing 
the pressure of the same small vol- 
ume of gas as a small regulator. This 
is a frequently encountered circum- 
stance, being the comparison of the 
resistance to freezing of an over- 
size and under-size regulator. The 
answer is that both will freeze, 
though it is probable that the large 
regulator will go out of service more 
rapidly. The cause of this is: That 
for a large regulator passing a small 
volume, the valves operate very near- 
ly on their seats, and in view of this 
condition, it is not difficult for a 
hydrate bond to form between the 
ralve and seat, thus restricting the 
flow. The one feature by which such 
a regulator can operate for a consid- 
erable period without freezing is the 
stored heat in the large amount of 
metal available to the stream, 
which being small, requires very lit- 
tle heat to prevent freezing. The 
small regulator will encounter diffi- 
culties because of the high velocity 
and turbulence involved in the pass- 
age of a quantity of gas in excess 
of its capacity. 

Certain beneficial results have been 
encountered in the use of the soft 
seat valve. These results are, how- 
ever, confined to an externally guided 
valve. The reason for their resistance 
to freezing is: The valve stem and 
the valves themselves serve as the 
main source of heat to the passing 
gas. In the case of the metallic seat, 
then the heat transfer from the 
valves to the seats, and hence body, 
is more rapid than in the case of the 
composition seat which material al- 
most invariably has a thermal con- 
ductivity less than the metal of the 
valve cage. Thus, it follows that if 
the temperature is not extracted from 
the metal serving as a conduit lead- 
ing the gas up to the valves, then the 
gas will not be precooled prior to ex- 
pansion. 

The product of six years’ expert- 
ence in the operation of regulators 
in Montana, though it must be ad- 
mitted that during the greater por- 
tion of this time the possibility of 
hydrate formation in regulators was 
not particularly imminent, has com- 
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mended the merit of the pilot oper- 
ated regulator versus the normal 
spring or weight loaded type. The 
for this is not particularly 
difficult to be seen and can probably 
be best illustrated in this fashion: 
Should the discharge pressure be 
around 50 lbs., then in all probabili- 
ties in a weight or spring loaded 
type, a 7” case would be installed. 
effective area of the 


reason 


As such, the 
diaphragm would be approximately 
38 square inches. Thus, on a 1 Ib. 
change in discharge pressure there 
would be available to the valve stem 
for the movement of the valve, ap- 
proximately 38 lbs. A pilot system, 
properly installed, should have a one- 
half pound sensitivity at the above 
mentioned discharge pressure. This 
half pound sensitivity would mean 
that the pilot valve should go from 
completely closed to completely open 
on a half pound change in discharge 
pressure. In the normal pilot oper- 
ated regulator a 15-lb. motor pres- 
sure is pretty much common practice 
which permits the use of an 11” 
diaphragm which has an effective 
area of approximately 95 square 
inches. If the pilot valve allows only 
a 5 lb. variation—and it should be 
greater than this—then there are 475 
lbs. available to the stem for move- 
ment of the regulator valve, less, of 
course, friction and the dead load of 
weights or springs, as the case may 
be. It has been noted time and again 
on our system that the record of the 
orifice meter downstream from the 
first stage regulators will become 
fuzzy when hydrates are forming in 
the regulators. At the same time the 
static variation will be barely percep- 


tible. Likewise, straight spring- 
loaded diaphragm-actuated regula- 
tors under similar conditions will 


start giving wide sweeps of flow and 
pressure; the pressure variation be- 
ing an index of the severity of freez- 
ing in that it indicates how strong a 
hydrate bond is being formed be- 
tween the valve and the body. 

Although the occurrence of freez- 
ing in regulators may be somewhat 
remote from normal practice in most 
areas, that in itself should seem to 
be sufficient reason for outlining a 
definite course of procedure to be 
followed when that unfortunate cir- 
cumstance does occur. When the in- 
dications described earlier in the re- 
port seem to indicate without ques- 
tion that hvdrates have accumulated 
in the regulator to such an extent as 
to seriously impair, if not totally 
preclude, its operation, then two 
courses can be followed, these being 
dependent upon the nature of the in- 
stallation. 

First, should the physical arrange- 
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ment of material be such that the 
regulator can be by-passed, then cut 
the manifolded regulator into opera- 
tion, or if it is merely a_ by-pass, 
crack the valve and go on manual 
control. It should be here noted that 
this manually operated valve will re- 
quire much closer attention than un- 
der normal circumstances. Inasmuch 
as conditions are critical for the 
formation of hydrates, it will proba- 
bly start shutting off due to an ac- 
cumulation of the latter. If it is at 
all possible, someone should be dele- 
gated to devote his entire attention to 
the control of pressure through this 
valve and continually re-adjust the 
ports to break lose what hydrate may 
be forming. As for the regulator 
which has been removed from serv- 
ice, reduce the pressure on it to at- 
mosphere, and the hydrates will in 
time disappear. If the attempt is 
made to blow the water resulting 
from the dissipation of the hydrates 
from the regulator, it is better to use 
gas from the downstream side, inas- 
much as its dew point has been re- 
duced by expansion, and it is entirely 
probable that, unless the fittings or 
turbulence creating devices are too 
compactly arranged, there has 
been a sufficient elapse of time to 
allow for transition of pressure en- 
ergy into heat energy so that it will 
pick up the water vapor in the regu- 
lator. It is highly desirable that all 
the water be removed from the regu- 
lator if possible, since that much 
more time will be allowed before hy- 
drates re-occur, and if there is no 
water present, then conditions will be 
such that water will have to be de- 
posited from the gas, a nucleus iso- 
lated, and the phenomenon initiated 
If it is not feasible to vent the regu- 
lator body to atmosphere, then it is 
possible that one of the inhibiting 
agents mentioned previously be in- 
jected into the inlet side of the regu- 
lator and then blow back as sug- 
gested above. 

For the second instance where it 
is not possible to remove the regula- 
tor from service, then the most gen- 
erally accepted course of procedure 
is to wrap sacks or matting about the 
regulator body and pour warm water 
over it. Due care should be exer- 
cised at the time this operation is per- 
formed to obviate the possibility of 
existing hydrates cutting loose when 
the regulator valve is nearly open 
and allowing a shot of pressure to 
occur on the downstream side of the 
regulator with the attendant possibil- 
ity of diaphragm rupture. The fore- 
going adjuration is pertinent to the 
injection of alcohol, glycerine, am- 
monia, or other inhibitors. 
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STACEY KLONNE 
AND TELESCOPIC 
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PURIFIERS AND 
STEEL 
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In the past twenty years, Stacey Brothers has built 
approximately 50% of all U. S. holders; in the past 
five years approximately 75%, and approximately 
50% of the total capacity. 


In the past year, 1936, Stacey Brothers built ap- 
proximately 65% of the total holder tonnage ac- 
cording to U. S. Department of Commerce figures. 


There is a tangible, dollars and cents value in deal- 
ing with an organization built around men of wide 
experience and training in their specialized field. 
Specifications, carefully detailed as it is possible to 
make them, do not cover the factors which cannot 
be reduced to engineering formulae. When deci- 
sions are to be made on the placing of contracts, 
consider well the importance of going beyond the 
specifications in making comparisons. Experience 
is what you are really buying — the experience of 
the organization to which you entrust your work 
— and the experience of those who have had work 
previously constructed by that organization. 


Progress within this organization has gone steadily 
forward, evidenced by — The successful application 
of welding to large steel plate construction — 
Standardized inspection and maintenance service by 
trained men equipped with instruments permitting 
interior inspection of holders in service — both 
pioneered and introduced in the U. S. by Stacey 
Brothers — the Introscope and the Disc Cutter. 


This experience is available to you either in new 

construction of the latest type or in helping to pro- 

long the useful life of existing equipment. Write 
for any information you may need. 





BROTHERS 


GAS CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, INC. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL - STACEY CORPORATION 
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Ancther new STATION 
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Showing the two Type-19 compressor units, each rated 
800 H. P., at the Ogden, lowa, station. 





To meet the increasing demand for natural gas in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, the Northern Natural Gas Company once 


1») 


again has said, “Give us more Cooper-Bessemers! 


The newest main-line compressor station is located at Ventura, 
about 12 miles west of Mason City, lowa. Three Type-19 twins 
(each rated 800 H. P.) will insure the same uninterrupted ser- 
vice that has made Cooper-Bessemers so satisfactory in the 


four other stations, shown. 
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Report of Gas Engine 
Power Committee 


E. J. Hatzenbuehler, Chairman 


Lone Star Gas Company, 
Dallas, 


HE report of the Gas Engine 
T Power Committee for the 1936 
Association year, which was the 

first report of that character ever 
prepared by the Industrial Gas Sec- 
tion, dealt largely with the total 
operating cost of natural gas engine 
power in cents per horsepower hour 
at the shaft. This year’s report un 
dertakes to furnish information, 
data, etc., that may prove helpful to 
those who have considered the possi 
bilities of increasing gas revenues by 
encouraging the installation of natu 
ral ¢ gas engines, those who, for the 
first time, have been charged with 
the responsibility of increasing gas 
sales through the medium of gas en 
gines, and those who have been ac 
tively promoting the sale of gas en 
gines for a number of years. It con 
sists essentially of the following sub 
ject matter 

1. Nz atural § gas engines now avail 
able and the ‘approximate range of 
sizes produced by the various manu 
facturers. 

2. Typical gas engine installations 

3. Analysis of gas engine accounts 
as reported by fifteen gas companies 
operating principally in the States of 
California, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Texas, Georgia, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. 


Texas 


4. Total engines reported in analy- 
SIS OT gas engine account 
according to 


Sery ed. 


s, segregated 
types of industries 
This analysis does not include 
any engines used in oil field opera 


tion such as drilling, pumping, pre 
pressuring or lease operation 
Neither does it include any engines 


owned or operated by yas — 
used for compression of natural ; 

in gas fields or along gas adineia- 
sion lines. 





Gas Engine Equipment Available 

The following is a brief tabulation 
of data available at the time this re- 
port was —— It is expected 
that the ratings and speeds are not 


Range of Sizes Governed Speeds 


Name of Manufacturer Address Brake Horsepower RPM 
Allis Chalmers Milwaukee, Wis 28to 92 to 1300 
Bruce-Macbeth Engine Co. Cleveland, Ohio 45to 425 to 450 
The i Co. Harvey, Ill 47 to 162 to 1800 
Clark Bros. Co. Olean, N. Y 30to 240 to 450 
C eax Engineering Co. Chicago, III 2to 153 to 1800 
Continental Motors Corp. Detroit, Mich. 

Muskegon, Mich l0to 8&0 to 1800 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp. Mt. Vernon, Ohio 

Grove City, Pa 130 to 1200 to 400 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co. Chicago, IIl 10to 42 to 1500 
Hercules Motors Corp. Canton, Ohio l4to 107 to 1800 
International Harvester Co. Chicago, III 1&to 88 to 1800 
Le Roi Company Milwaukee, Wis 45to 290 to 1400 
Lycoming Mfg. Co. Williamsport, - 25to 60 to 1500 
The National Supply Co. Springfield, Ohi 25to 900 200 and 720 
National Transit Pump & 

Machine Co. Oil City, Pa 20 to 1500 125 and 720 
Sterling Engine Co. Buffalo, N. Y. R8to 520 to 1200 
Waukesha Motor Co. Waukesha, Wis 10 to 300 to 1500 
Worthington Pump & 

_Machinery Corp New York, N. Y 15 to 1200 225 and 800 

Presented hefore the Industrial Gas Section of American Gas Association, Cleveland, O.., Sept 
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close tor 


sufficiently selecting manu- 
facturer’s equipment ; however, it is 
intended that this table may be help- 
ful in contacting various manufac- 
turers who can then supply complete 
information. The columns “Range 


of Sizes” and “Governed Speeds” 
are only approximate and have not 
considered piston speeds, bearing 
pressures and the like which each 
manufacturer will consider in fur- 
nishing equipment for such service 
as may be specified. 
Fuel Consumption Curves 

The following curves were de- 


veloped for the purpose of serving 
as a general guide on fuel consump- 
tions. 


TYPE GNGII3X!3¢ GAS ENGINE 
VARIABLE SPEED RATING CURVES & 
FUEL CONSUMPTION AT 450 RPM 
RATING CURVE FOR COOPER BESSEMER 
CORPORATION TYPE GNG GAS ENGINE 
BORE 11¢ STROKE 13+" 
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Typical Gas Engine Installations 

The pictures of gas engine installa- 
tions in industrial plants used here- 
in were selected on the basis of : 

1. Generally representative of gas 
engine power plant commonly found 
in a specific industry. 

2. Geographic location of gas en- 
gine power plant. 

3. Type of mechanical hookup em- 
ployed. 

4. Clarity and capability of being 
produced for this report. 


JEST CURVES OF FOUR CYLINDER 
6X9 TRANSIT VERTICAL GAS ENGINE 


+ + 


Revo/utions Per Minute + 


+—— + 


Revelations Per Minute- 


HEAT UNIT CURVE 





SHOWING ACTUAL FUEL CONSUMPTION OF 
BRUCE-MACBETH GAS _— AT VARIOUS 


+ 


+ + + 


Rercentage | 


TYPICAL FUEL CONSUMPTION CURVES FOR 
4 CYLINDER GAS ENGINE RUNNING AT 900 


RPM.&1200RPM.BORE 5°STROKE 6”... 
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It is not intended that any pic- 
ture used herein shall be used as a 
yard stick to determine the particu- 
lar make or type of engine that 
should be used in any one industry. 
The pictures submitted were not 
large enough in number to represent 
all makes or types of engines used 
in industrial plants; neither could 
each geographical locality be repre- 
sented by a picture of a gas engine 
power plant for the same reason. 

Your attention is called to the date 
of installation of some of the engines 
shown herein. The length of time 
these engines have been operating 
satisfactorily certainly establishes the 
fact that heavy duty gas engines are 
a reliable and economical source of 
power. Gas engine power plants that 
have operated satisfactorily for a 
period of from fifteen to twenty-five 
years are not unusual. 


It is also interesting to note how 
the installation of one or more gas 
engines in an industrial plant leads 
to the installation of others in the 
same plant when additional power is 
required. It also appears that the in- 
stallation of an engine in an indus- 
trial plant of a company leads to the 
installation of other engines in plants 
ywned by the same company in other 
localities. 


Analysis of Gas Engine Accounts 


The following is a summary of the 
returns from the questionnaire cover- 
ing Analysis of Gas Engine Accounts 
by Industries. Table No. 1 shows the 
summary by individual companies, 
listed in the order of magnitude of 
quantities of gas sold. The last five 
columns of this table show averages 
which are interesting principally 
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Annual Annual 
Sales Gas 
Company M Cu.ft. Revenue 

1 661,992 $215,677.00 
2 450,939 97 237.00 
3 391,658 62,099.00 
4 292,179 89,571.00 
5 266,207 65,607.00 
6 243,000 65,000.00 
7 202,290 50.977.00 
8 144,274 40,432.00 
9 79,150 20,972.00 
10 42,158 13,933.00 
11 15,000 8,500.00 
12 11,600 2,200.00 
13 7,740 2,900.00 
14 1,200 840.00 
2,809 387 $735,945.00 

15 
2,809,387 $735,945.00 

——— 


from the standpoint of establishing 
the upper and lower prevailing limits 
among those companies reporting. 

Table No. 2 is a breakdown of the 
total number of accounts, total num- 
ber of engines and total horsepower 
shown in Table No. 1, segregated ac- 
cording to industries. The totals for 
any one industry are the totals of the 
fifteen gas companies reporting. I|n- 
cluded in miscellaneous unclassified 
small plants are metal plating 
plants, spray painting, box factories, 
fiber mills, electric welding, packing 
plants, greenhouses, etc. 

Listing ot accounts by industries 
should serve two useful purposes: 
(a) to give an indication of the gas 


TABLE 


Type of Industry Served 





. Water pumping, irrigation Fomcnes’ 
RSC or ee ee 
SE ET SP eee ee 
Feed grinding and flour mills......... 
. Utility electric generating plants. 
owned 


Wkeowne 


Dk. an 

7. Machine shops and foundries... .. 

8. Creameries, dairies, milk product plants 
9. Office bldgs., dept. stores, warehouses 

10. Quarries, coal mines......... 

11. Garages and filling stations....... 
Se eee 
13. Laundries, cleaning, and dye works... 
TEN ako cialc on Ok ae-+on.00.0,0 

15.. Produce and cold storage plants.... 

16. Paper manufacturing.............. 

17. Planing mills, wood. working plants 
SO I 55 o oine aio chee vib ae' 

19. Grocery stores and meat markets..... 
20. Tile, brick and pottery plants... 

21. Sewerage disposal plants............ 
22. Storage battery mfg. and repair....... 
23. Bakeries, macaroni & meat packing plants 
24. Hotels, apartments................. ; 
25. Textile mills and garment mfg. plants 

yr ee eee eee 
pT Ee ee 
28. Monument and marble works......... 
29. Schools, colleges, universities........ 
30. Auto tire retreading plants, rubber plants 
St. Aw reduction plants............. 
32. Misc. unclassified small plants... .. 


privately 





Tase No. 1 
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375 549 
221 312 
72 138 
272 362 
113 173 
133 162 
45 77 
41 65 
20 37 
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125 149 
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1,458 2,085 
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1,557 2,211 
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12.080 
16,354 
7,958 
6,170 
2,215 
2,746 
805 
14,911 
530 
120 





160,202 
8,692 


168,894 


100.0 
106.0 
24.0 
76.8 
68.9 
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engine fields already exploited and 


(b) to give an indication of other 


tential 


r po- 


gas engine fields by listing as 


many different industrial applications 


as practical. 


The 


industries 


reported do not 


purport to cover the complete field to 


which gas engines are applicable. 


It 


is worthwhile to note that the ma- 
jority of returns were received from 
gas companies in the far West and 
therefore, the type 
of industries reflects the geographic 


Southwest, and, 


applications. 


It is hoped that a more 


general and diversified response can 
be obtained for future reports so that 
data will be more generally represen- 


tative. 


No. 2 


Vumber 
of 
Accounts 
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Annual Annual 
Gas Sales Gas Sales 
Annual Revenue PerH.P— Per Account— 
Per H.P. Per Acc’'t Cu.ft. M Cu.ft. 

$6.25 $ 574. 95 19,200 1,765 
4.75 439.08 22,030 2,040 
5.39 862.40 33,996 5,438 
3.00 329.30 9,792 1,074 
5. 43 591.05 22,037 2,398 
3.97 488.72 14,858 1,827 
6.40 1,132.82 37,985 4,495 
6.55 986.14 23,383 3,518 
9.46 1,048.60 35,733 3,957 
5.07 535.88 15,352 1,621 
10.53 1,062.50 18,633 1,875 
1.47 176.00 7,779 928 
5.47 725.00 14,603 1,935 
7.00 280.00 10,000 400 
$ 4.59 $ 504.76 17,536 1,927 


Following are total engine figures 
segregated by industries as reported 
by fifteen gas companies. 


Conclusion 


It is evident that the natural gas 
industry at large is not awake to load 
building possibilities offered by gas 
engine power. It appears as though 
very few gas companies have really 
made an intensive effort to attach this 
type load to their lines. The com- 
mittee believes it is of sufficient im- 
portance that each gas company 
thoroughly analyze the potential load 
offered through the medium of gas 
engine power. This analysis can be 


made only by trained men, and 
trained men can be considered as 
such only after experience in this 


particular field. Experience in this 
field will furnish accurate operating 
Accurate operating cost must 
be available if industrial engineers, 
new and inexperienced in this par- 
ticular field, are to successfully pro- 
mote the sale of gas engine power. 
At the present time, there is no 
medium or clearing house for the dis- 
semination of this valuable informa- 
tion to the industry. It is recom- 
mended, therefore, that the Ameri- 
can Gas Association arrange tor the 
receipt of operating costs of gas en- 
gine power plants to be submitted by 
gas company industrial engineers in 
the form of data sheets, or the equi- 
valent, and the Association distribute 
these data to interested companies. 
It is also recommended that the Gas 
Engine Power Committee each year 
prepare a report devoted principally 
to detailed and unusual phases of gas 
engine installation and operation and 
new developments in equipment and 
application. 


cost. 
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expense—when you build corrosion-resisting. 
permanent mains with cast iron pipe. 
First cost, only a few pennies more per foot, means 
80 to 100 more years of service. No gas leaks or losses. 
No replacements. 
And here's more 
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Heating Liquids By Submerge 


Combustion 


Presentation at open forum on Industrial Gas & Equipment 


N order to justify the inclusion of 
L paper on submerged combustion 

under the topic “Heating Liquids 
with Immersion Gas Heaters” let me 
explain that although the apparatus 
I am about to describe is truly a sub 
merged combustion unit it can also 
be classed as an Immersion unit. 
The only difference in the two is that 
in the case of the former the prod- 
ucts of combustion are vented into 
the liquid instead of being entirely 
separated from it as is the case with 
immersion units. How this is ac- 
complished and the advantages will 
be discussed later. 

Submerged combustion is not new 
having been accomplished in 1888 by 
3runler in Germany. We have prob- 
ably all seen a gas flame burning un- 
der water and thought more or less 
seriously about applying the principle 
to practical use. This has been tried 
with varying degrees of success. 

Within recent years what appears 
to be a satisfactory submerged com 
bustion system has been developed 
within the territory served by the 
Northern Indiana Public Service 
Company. This burner is now ready 
for the market. Seven years have 
been spent in the development of this 
burner and it has proved to be en- 
tirely practical. 

The system consists of a control 
assembly so designed that the opera- 
tor has only to press a starting but- 
ton to put everything into operation 
When shut down the solution in the 
tank will have completely filled the 
burner manifold and combustion 
chamber. As the starting button is 
pressed, a specially designed gas and 
air compressor is started up, and as 
the compressed air is purging the 
burner of solution, the control svs- 
tem begins to operate. Automatically 
a hot wire igniter is heated to in- 
candescence and a flow of pilot gas 
is admitted into the burner. After 
a predetermined time to establish a 
uniform gas air flow, the main gas 
flow is permitted to pass through the 
system. The burner might be classed 


Delivered before Industrial Gas Session, Nis 
teenth Annual Convention, American Gas 
ciation. Cleveland, Ohio, Septemb: 27-( 

1, 1937. 


By C. H. Lekberg 


Northern Indiana Public Service Co. 
Hammond, Ind. 


as a nozzle mixing type. It is so de- 
signed that there is no possibility of 
back firing. The burner plate is lo- 
cated about four or five inches be- 
low the solution level for cooling and 
directs the flame through a tubular 
combustion chamber which conducts 
the products of combustion down to 
and across the tub bottom where the 
products of combustion may be 
vented and distributed to give the 
rate and control of agitation desired. 

Following the ignition of the main 
vas tlame the burner controls lock 
themselves into a running position 
and will remain in that position until 
the desired solution temperature is 
reached. Thermostatic control ac- 
tuates the control mechanism in such 
t manner that the flow of air through 
the solution is constant, and a flow 
of gas is turned on and off as heat 
requirements demand. This main- 
tains a constant rate of agitation re- 
gardless of the solution temperature 
or rate of heat input. The burner 
system is entirely automatic in its 
operation and can control the solu- 
tion temperature as close as one half 
of one degree. 

The combustion efficiency of the 
burner is very high and may be set 
to give any flue gas analysis desired 
To run an orsat analysis it is neces- 
sary to place an inverted funnel be- 
neath the liquid surface. The prod- 
ucts of combustion rising through 
the solution will be trapped in the 
funnel and forced through the tube 
of the orsat by pressure which de- 
pends upon the depth at which the 
funnel is held. The general practice 
is to set the burner for about a 5% 
air excess 

Submerged combustion should par- 
ticularly interest the industrial gas 
man as it Opens up new fields for the 
use of gas, is dependent upon gas for 
its Operation and can not readily be 
converted to the use of a competitive 
fuel 


erged combustion can be used 


to advantage in many applications 
of solution heating. It is particularly 
adaptable to rapid distillation and 
concentration of solutions. It may be 
used to heat and agitate many types 
of cleaning solutions. 

One of the most practical applica- 
tions for submerged combustion, and 
the use which our company has most 
encouraged, is the pickling of steel. 
Although this is about the most dif- 
ficult application that can be imag- 
ined for a combustion system, the 
advantages offered by submerged 
combustion are so great that this 
task was concentrated upon. 

In the removal of scale from steel, 
the rate of scale removal will be in 
almost direct proportion to the rate 
of agitation, which may be accom- 
plished either by moving the work 
within the solution, or moving the 
solution about the work. By the use 
of submerged combustion, the pick- 
ling solution, generally sulphuric 
acid, is agitated and moved about the 
tank at a rate that would probably 
be impossible to achieve mechanical- 
lv. The terrific agitation developed 
by a submerged combustion burner 
serves also to keep the temperature 
of practically any size tank so uni- 
form that the temperature difference 
in any part of the tank can not be 
measured. 

One of the advantages of sub- 
merged combustion for pickling is its 
flexibility. Each pickle tank in a 
plant can operate as an independent 
and efficient unit. It is not dependent 
upon a central heat generating sys- 
tem whose efficiency falls off at any- 
thing under a full load rating. 

The production rate of a pickle 
tub can generally be increased 100% 
by submerged combustion. The av- 
erage time on various grades of steel 
will run from thirty to sixty percent 
of former practice if the operating 
temperature of the tub is the same 
with submerged combustion as it was 
with steam. If it is desirable to oper- 
ate the pickle tub at a lower tempera- 
ture, the same rate of production can 
be produced with a 140° tempera- 
ture using submerged combustion 
that produced with 180° on steam. 
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[n many cases, however, it is desir- 
able to operate at a higher tempera- 
ture and increase the rate of produc 
tion to the highest possible point. 
The main time limiting factor so far 
has been the material handling equip 
ment for moving steel in and out of 
the tanks. This condition was found 
in the case of a steel plant in our 
territory. Experiments show that 
three and a half times the old rate 
of steel could be pickled in a tub 
with submerged combustion. How- 
ever, their material handling equip- 
ment could not move the _ steel 
through continuously at this rate. 
For the fiscal year ending April 31, 
1937 this plant showed a production 
increase of 104% per man hour over 
steam. The plant operates on a bonus 
basis and each man employed on sub- 
merged combustion production pick- 
ling earned a bonus of better than 
$1.00 per day due to the system. 
Needless to say they are all in favor 
of submerged combustion 

The 


costs. 


reduced labor and overhead 
combined with the lower in- 
vestment in tanks and the lesser 
amount of floor space required, and 
an increased department production, 
have been found to effect such a sav- 
ing that the installation could be sold 
on this alone. I believe that 
most plants base their overhead costs 
on labor. At least this is true of 
most of the industries contacted by 
our company. A saving of $1.00 in 
labor then becomes two or three dol 
lars due to the basis of carrving the 
plant overhead. 

The increased rate of production 


basis 
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is due not only to the terrific agita- 
tion produced by the system, but also 
to the fact that the solution is not 
being diluted. With the use of steam 
every therm put into the tub means 
the addition of approximately one 
hundred pounds of water. In prac- 
tice with submerged combustion, 
only enough acid is added to replace 
that used in the chemical reaction of 
the acid and steel, and it is only 
necessary to add water to maintain 
the desired solution level. This ef- 
fects a saving in acid use of from 
twenty-five to fifty percent. The acid 
cost in steel pickling is a consider- 
able item, so naturally becomes a 
good sales point in favor of the use 
Ot gas, 

As steel is pickled in a quiet solu 
tin hydrogen bubbles form on _ the 
surface of the metal. These bubbles 
create a gas film and practically stop 
further action of the acid on the 
steel until the bubble is broken. This 
causes hydrogeneration or acid em- 
brittlement of steel and in many 
cases pré xluces a mottled effect on the 
finished stock which may be a con- 
siderable disadvantage. The high 
rate of agitation produced in the so- 
lution by submerged combustion 
breaks down the formation of hydro- 
gen bubbles before they are of meas- 
urable size. This constantly exposes 
the entire steel surface to action of 
the acid, producing a more uniform 
surface and eliminating all spotty 
work. 

In the past year one steel plant in 
our territory per ton on 
all steel pickled by submerged com- 
bustion ff 


Sav ed 72¢ 


[his saving was so great 
that the cost of the burner equip- 
ment was written off in less than six 
months. They have installed, at pres- 
ent, four submerged combustion 
burners replacing 70 Boiler Horse of 
steam. 

Equipment has been ordered to re- 
place an additional 150 Boiler Horse 
Power, placing all pickling and solu- 
tion heating on gas. 

Each tank becomes an independent 
unit when heated by submerged com- 
bustion. This means that be- 
sides the advantage of flexible opera- 
tion, the installation of one tank at a 
time can made with no 
penalty. Combined with a very short 
pay-out, this should make it an at- 
tractive proposition to anv plant, 
particularly when compared to the 
cost of a boiler and boiler house in- 
stallation which must be installed 
with a great enough capacitv to take 
care of future demands and still not 
so far over capacitv that its efficiency 
at low rating will be too low. 


~ 


also 


easilv be 


In conclusion let me say that much 


51 


time and money has been spent in 
perfecting this equipment. It has 
been in service long enough to prove 
its practicability and saleability, and 
is now ready for the market. 


~- oo — 
Sell Modernization to the Retail Baker 


CLINTON B. COLE 


Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


As the baker visualizes his model 
bakery, solid fuel or oil-fired ovens 
do not fit into the picture. He does 
not want to open his shop to the 
public and display either a solid fuel 
or an oil-fired oven. A new gas oven 
will give the baker flexibility of con- 
trol that cannot be equalled by any 
oven using another fuel. It will en- 
able him to bake a greater variety 
of goods in a shorter time than pos- 
sible with other ovens. Retail bakers 
using the newly developed gas ovens 
are well pleased with the operating 
costs. With these new ovens a high 
class retail baker doing a $400.00 
business per week will have a gas 
cost for baking of approximately 
$5.00, or the gas costs for baking 
will be about one and one-quarter per 
cent of the amount of sales. This is 
based on 540 Btu gas at 75c per M. 
The fact that such results can be ob- 
tained shows achievement in oven 
design of which the gas industry may 
well be proud. This development has 
attracted attention. It points the way 
for further developments that will 
help to secure a of business 
that is needed by the gas companies 
of the country and that rightfully 
belongs to them. 


class 
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GAS RANGE OIL RANGE 


Investment 


Cooking Equipment 


\ modern three-unit gas range with flexibl ‘king t \ heavy duty oil-fired range, oil burner, and oil storage tank 
zones and three independently fired ovens each equipped with will cost $1,000.00. Broiler and deep fat fryer cost $550.00 
automatic temperature controls and insulated walls may lx making a total cooking equipment cost of $1550.00. 
secured for the sum of $770.00. Broiler and deep fat fryer cost 


$550.00 making a total cooking equipment 


Ventilating Equipment 


The insulated oven walls of a modern gas range permit but An oil-fired range is heated by a single flame and the entire 
little heat to escape into the kitchen. The zone cont »f the range must be kept hot at all times. The intense temperature 
cooking top allows that part not covered with utensils to | f an oil flame produces considerable radiation of heat. Exact 
shut off, thus further reducing the amount of heat to be re data on the cost of the extra ventilating capacity required to 


moved by the ventilating system. remove this heat is not available but it is reasonable to assume 
owen . $200.00 as a nominal figure. 
Aw Conditioning Equipment 


Air conditioning equipment has been installed some oO To prevent kitchen odors from reaching the dining room, 
the foremost restaurants and there is ever ndication that the dining room should ventilate into the kitchen. The extra 
competitive conditions will make it imperative for every higl ventilation of the kitchen required by an oil range means 
class restaurant to install such equipment within a short time greater air change in the dining room and hence greater 

capacity of the air conditioner. An extra investment of $200.00 

: < is a reasonable assumption 
Fixed Costs 

Gas ranges are simple in construction and do not have any Oil 


il ranges are subjected to the severe radiant heat of an 
parts subject to severe radiant heat or rapid mot give! oil flame and the 
care they will last for years with but little expens« r re 
To charge them with depreciation and obsolescet 


year basis is very conservative. 


burner has parts subject to pressure, rapid 

‘irs mechanical motion, and rapid flow of liquid. Repairs when 

i ti necessary are expensive. To base their depreciation and ob 
solescence on a ten year basis is very liberal. 





Operation 


Labor 


Cooks who have worked on a moder 


gas range a 1 in Good labor naturally gravitates from places offering poor 
their praise of them because of the abse1 heat thei: working conditions to places offering good conditions. Persons 
legs and of less radiant heat from the tops he automatic subject to wide temperature variations are more apt to be 
oven temperature control and flexible top control gives muc ubsent on account of sickness, and are less efficient when 


relief from pot and oven watching working. The cost of turn-over, lower efficiency, and absence 


an reasonably be estimated at $250.00 per vear. 
Power ; 
The operation of gas ranges does not require perat The motor that drives the pump of an oil burner must be 

of any electrical motors. operated continuously during the use of the range. This motor 
and the extra capacity of the ventilating and air conditioning 
motors adds materially to the demand upon which the power 
rate is based. The range should be charged with an electric 

Aisiteass anid energy cost of $120.00 per year. 


The proper preparation of some foods requires special ap The quality of food served at homes has reached a very 
pliances. The two most essential are a broiler and a deep high level due to the attendance of housewives at the numer- 
tat fryer with temperature control. A special fryer ll produce ous cooking schools. 


fry W People expect the same quality in a 
set on a range restaurant 


It is impossible to do broiling, toasting or proper 
frying on an oil range and hence auxiliary gas 
appliances are necessary. 


better food and use less grease than a kettl 
top. There are other auxiliary appliances which consume th 


deep tat 
upper blocks of the gas rate. 


Abstract of paper delivered before Industrial Ga as Association, Cleveland, September 27-October 1, 1937. 
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Range Fuel 


Elsewhere is an estimate of the fuel consumption of suit- 
able gas ranges. In making this estimate the effect on each 
part of the equipment of the different operating periods has 
been considered. The 82,000 cubic feet consumed per month 


by the ranges will cost $774.60 per year 


The quantity of heat in a gallon of diesel oil is equal to 
that in 250 cu. fit. of gas. However, due to the fact that all 
of an oil range must be kept hot while part of a gas range 
not needed can be shut off, it is not necessary to use equal 
amounts of heat. Where oil ranges and modern gas ranges 
have been used under identical conditions it has been found 
that 140 cu. ft. of gas is equivalent to a gallon of oil. Hence 
82,000 cu. ft. of gas is equivalent to 585 gallons of oil per 


month, which at 6c per gallon will cost $350.00 per year. 
Food Costs 
Meat Shrinkage 

Tests conducted by the National Livestock and Meat Board Definite oven temperatures cannot be readily obtained and 
of Chicago have fully demonstrated the effect ot temperature maintained with an oil range because both top and ovens are 

> e ¢ - "11 1 ley } 1 ° 
control on the shrinkage, flavor, and texture of meats. Moder hated by a single flame. Excessive shrinkage due to this con- 
gas range ovens have automatic temperature controls so that lition can conservatively be estimated at 5%. On the basis 


proper results may be obtained and repeat 


Food Spotlage 
Many foods other than meat also require accurate tempera 
ture control. Gas range ovens can be set at any temperature 


between 250 deg. F. and 500 deg. F 


Summary of Costs Gas Oil 


Investment Chargeable $1320.00 $1950.00 


\nnual Costs 


Interest—6% $ 79.20 $ 117.00 
Depreciation—l0&% 132.00 195.00 
Taxes and Insurance—1% 13.20 19.50 
Labor Difference 250.00 
Power 120.00 
Auxiliary Fuel 278.40 278.40 
Range Fuel 774.60 350.00 
Meat Shrinkage 432.00 
Food Spoilage 120.00 
Total $1277.40 $1881.90 


\', Ae Ol ne On 2 Ol © 


1610 Beard Avenue = - - Detroit Mich. 








four thousand pounds of meat per month at 1&c per pound 


this amounts to $432.00 per year 


Such foods as puddings, fish, and fruits are easily scorched 


prepared in an oven too hot. Such items as potatoes and 
macaroni become soggy if not sufficiently heated. ‘Such spoil- 


t 


age is conservatively estimated at $120.00 per year, 





Editor’s Note: This study brings out clearly the fact 
that full costs alone are misleading in estimating the 
relative economy of commercial cooking by gas and oil. 
Not only is the first cost of gas burning equipment less 
but the difference in labor and in cooking results is so 
great that fuel cost alone is completely overshadowed. 
Fuel cost is only one part of the story. 











glover-west 


coal gas plants 


« 


Due to continuously increasing prices of 
oil and the uncertainty of an adequate 
future supply more attention is being 
given to the possibilities offered by mod- 
ern coal gas benches designed to meet 
the needs of changing conditions 


« 


« 


Glover-West coal carbonizing plants have 
long demonstrated their ability to make 
gas at low cost and produce a highly re- 
active coke particularly suitable for the 
domestic market; the tar is of low water 
content and suitable viscosity for road 
material. 


« 


The advanced design of installations re- 
cently built or now under construction 
reflects the experience gained in over 
400 installations augmented by the re- 
sources of modern research and a‘ world- 
wide organization. 


« 


Y * 


WEST GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 
424 Madison Avenue New York City 
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When you 4ay: 


BARBER BURNERS- 
Y,. ou 4ay ‘Dependability "J 


SED for heating thousands of homes and other 

buildings all over the country, under various fuel 

and climate conditions, in all types of furnaces and 
boilers—Barber Automatic Gas Conversion Burners have 
for many years taken first rank. Even a host of old-style 
Barber Burners are today giving faithful, economical serv- 
ice. The latest models are built on the long famous 
Barber principle of combustion, which cannot be imi- 
tated, and include many refinements and improvements. 
All Barber dealers are furnished with the utmost in co- 
operation and selling assistance. Proper protection is 
given to distributors and preferred dealers in restricted 
territories. By recommending and selling Barber Burners 
you assure to yourselves and your customers the solid 
satisfaction which accrues from a product of established 
merit. A Barber franchise is a valuable asset for any 
aggressive dealer—it will make money for you. 
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NO. 342—B BARBER 
AUTOMATIC BURNER 

Write today for Illustrated Catalog and 
Price List on Conversion Burners for Fur- 
naces and Boilers, Burner Units for Gas 


@ The “B’ Model shown here is built 
in eight different sizes to accommodate 
round grate diameters from 12” to 34”. 
Models are also Tailor-made to SUIT 
and FIT grate dimensions of oblong 
furnaces and boilers, and to insure a 
“scrubbing” flame action against the 
side walls of firebox. Barber's 1900 
Fahrenheit Flame Temperature pro- 
duces the highest possible efficiency 
and economy. Equipped with Baltimore 
Safety Pilot for positive and accurate 
Safety Control. Listed in the A. G. A. 
Directory of Approved Appliances. 





Appliances, and Gas Pressure Regulators. 


3704 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


BURNER 


Address Michigan Inquiries to 
The Barber Gas Burner Company of Michigan 
4475 Cass Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


COMPANY 


BARBER BURNERS AND REGULATORS ARE DESIGNED FOR 





Air Conditioning Equipment ® High Pressure Boilers (Tubular and Tubeless) ® Bakery Ovens ® Doughnut Kettles ® Metal Pots ® Garage 
Heaters © Coffee Urns ® Hair Dryers ® Space Heaters ® Floor Furnaces ® Clothes Dryers ® Water Heaters ® Confectioners’ Stoves ® 
Vulcanizing Machines ® Pressing Machine Boilers ® Japanning Ovens ® Core Ovens ® Banana Room Heaters and many other Appliances. 


BARBER “427286 BURNERS 


FOR WARM AIR FURNACES, STEAM & HOT WATER BOILERS 
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Averaged 


and Disa 


HE practice of averaging bills 
tT has been adopted by so many 

companies, that the Customer 
Accounting Committee felt it to be 
an appropriate subject for presenta 
tion to the Accounting Section. 

Although this is the first formal 
report on the procedure of averaged 
bills, the subject is by no means a 
new one to the Accounting Section. 

An article written in the April, 
1927, American Gas _ Association 
Monthly on the subject “Portland 
Uses Meter Reading Tapes,” in dis- 
cussing missed readings, touches 
upon this point: 

“Where a second call was made 
through a bill deliverer and no read 
ing was secured, estimated bills were 
rendered for two months.” 

The subject also was discussed at 
the 1931 A.G.A. Annual Meeting. 
At that time a representative of one 
of the companies, whose customers’ 
accounting procedure was the subject 
of discussion, reported as follows: 

“No attempt is made to pick up 
skip readings until three months have 
elapsed. The first, second and third 
months’ readings are skipped and 
a bill for the same consumption 
as the previous month is_ ren- 
dered, provided it is comparable 
to average consumption. A proper 
explanation is given to the effect that 
the meter reader was unable to ob- 
tain reading and consequently a bill 
is being rendered on the basis of 
previous bills. However, at the ex- 
piration of the third month, and 
after the rendition of the third esti- 
mated bill, a determined effort is 
made to obtain a proper reading.” 

Five customer accounting plans 
were presented at the meeting re 
ferred to above. The presentation of 
five systems, using five different 
types of equipment, provoked con 
siderable discussion, much of which 
centered upon the reaction of the 
participants to the practice of averag- 
ing bills. The reaction at that time 
was decidedly negative. 

However, just as first impressions 
are not always lasting, neither are 
negative reactions permanent. 


Paper presented before the Accounting Section 
of American Gas Association, Cleveland, O., 
Seot. 27 to Oct. 1, 1937 
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Bills—Their Advantages 


E. F. Embree 


New Haven Gas Light Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 


Chairman, 
Subcommittee of the Customer Accounting 
Committee 


Missed Readings 


That missed readings are an ex 
pensive but necessary evil is taken 
for granted. The usual methods em 
ployed to obtain missed readings are: 

A call back the same day or the 
following morning by the regular 
meter reader. 

A call the next day by a special 
meter reader. 

A call on Saturdays or on a non 
reading day. 

An attempt to secure a reading at 
time of bill delivery, when bills are 
hand delivered. 

Night calls on special cases. 

The use of business reply post 
cards, with meter dials printed 
thereon. 

The use of business reply post 
cards appears to be more in favor 
than other methods, due to the sav- 
ing of time and labor as against the 
cost of the cards and postage when 
the cards are returned. 

Some companies do not make any 
attempt to secure missed readings for 
a period of two months, where the 
average consumption is too small to 
warrant the expense. 

[In some cases where meter readers 
are penalized for missed readings, 
there has been to a small degree a 
tendency toward averaged or curb 
readings. In the past, precautions 
against such readings have _ been 
taken by the use of meter reading 
tapes or perforated route sheets, but 
these methods have been replaced by 
more simple and efficient safeguards. 

There are many other problems in- 
cidental to missed readings, which 
are to a great extent solved by the 
averaging of bills, and their solutions 
will be found under the detailed ad- 
vantages of averaged bills. 

Averaged Bill Plan 

The practice of rendering aver 
aged bills has reached a point of ac- 
ceptance where it is possible to pre- 
sent a practical composite plan, based 


dvantages 


upon the general procedures fol- 
lowed by companies who have 
adopted the practice. Where these 
general procedures differ in certain 
important details, the differences are 
so noted. 


Meter Readers Procedure 

Meter readers should make every 
effort to secure meter readings on the 
scheduled reading date. Where it is 
not possible to read the meter, in- 
formation should be provided as to 
why it was not read. 

Such information should be noted 
on the route sheet, either on the re- 
verse side in detail or in the reading 
space by symbols. These symbols 
would include “N.H.” (Not Home), 
“O.V.” (On Vacation), “O.C.” (Out 
of City), “C” (Closed), “V” (Va- 
cant) and any others desired. 

Care should be exercised in secur- 
ing and noting such information, as 
it will not only determine whether 
an average bill should be rendered 
but will serve as a guide in estimat- 
ing the reading. 

If, when a meter is regularly read 
following an estimated reading, it is 
found that the previous month’s esti- 
mated reading was incorrect, the cur- 
rent reading should be recorded in 
the regular manner by the meter 
reader and the estimated reading 
should be marked in such cases 
“OE” to indicate that it was over-es- 
timated. In such cases the consump- 
tion is determined by substracting the 
actual reading prior to the estimated 
reading from the present reading. 

As noted subsequently under “Bill- 
ing Procedure,” certain accounts are 
excluded from the average bill plan. 
Missed readings on these accounts 
should be handled according to the 
practice in effect at the time the 
average bill plan is installed. 

As a check on so called “curb read- 
ings,’ the same penalties should ap- 
ply to missed readings when it is 
proven that the meter could have 
been read on the regular call. 


Billing Procedure 


Although one large combination 
company provides that the estimated 
reading be made by the meter reader 
while at the customer’s premises, 
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subject to a later check by the Bill 
ing Department, it appears to be 
general practice to have someone in 
the Billing Department estimate the 
reading. 

It is the policy to exclude certai 
customers from the 
plan. These exceptions are: 

Customers averaging 20,000 cubi 
feet or more per month. House Heat 
ing Customers. If it is desired esti 
mated readings may be made during 
the non-heating season ( June to Sep 
tember inclusive ). 

Customers whose meter readings 
have been estimated or submitted by 
the customer for two consecutive 
months prior to the current reading 
date. 

Premises: which have been close: 
or are apparently vacant. 


averaged bill 


Seasonal Customers 


New customers who have _ been 
using service for a period of less 


than three months. 

Customers who have specified that 
they do not wish a bill based on esti 
mated readings. (Meter route sheets 
for such accounts should be stamped 
“Do Not Estimate.”’) 

At the introduction of the plan, 
any customer whose meter was not 
actually read for the preceding two 
months. 

Customers whose usage varies be 
tween periods. 

After reviewing the information 
provided by the meter reader as to 
the cause of non-reading, and giving 
due consideration to accounts as out 
lined under exceptions, on which no 
average bill is to be rendered, the 
billing department clerk should esti- 
mate the meter reading for the cur 
rent billing month based on the fol 
lowing factors: 

Consumption shown for each of 
the preceding three months. 

The trend of the monthly 
sumption. 

Gas used in the corresponding 
month of the previous year (where 
such information appears on the 
route sheet ). 

Special conditions such as vaca- 
tions, visits, etc., as noted by the 
meter reader. 

The estimated reading and con 
sumption should be recorded on the 
meter route sheet in the lower por 
tion of the current month space in 
the same manner as if the reading 
had been obtained. In addition the 
code “E.R.” indicating “Estimated 
Reading” should be recorded in the 
data column. The code “E.R.” esti- 
mated reading and consumption may 
be entered in green ink if it is de 
sired that it stand out. 


con- 


Billing procedure for estimated 
readings should be the same as for 
actual readings except that all aver- 
aged bills should be stamped “This Js 





an 12% raged Bill ig 
NOTICI 
Our meter reader called but was 
nable to obtain a reading of your 
ete! The bill attached is, there- 


re, estimated based on your nor- 








use of service, and is rendered 

i¢ a id a billing period ot more 

tha ne mont! Any question con- 

cerning this charge will be answered 
gladly, on request 

NOTICE 
Our meter reader called, but was 
inable to obtain the regular reading 


meter. Therefore the bill 
is estimated and 
previous use of gas 
This arrangement is for 


venience in order to avol 


ot your 
| based on 
your con 
1 a billing 








period of more than one month. 

If the amount is more or less 
than you have actually used, the dif- 
erence will be corrected in the next 
regular reading of the meter 
THIS IS AN AVERAGED BILL 

Our representative was unable to 
obtain your meter readings on the 





regular date. In order to avoid too 
long a billing period, your meter 
readings have been estimated. This 
estimate is based on your use of 
service previous months 

I} « desire to have a bill based 
n actual readings, please show the 
positions of the hands on the meter 
lials n the back of the attached 





and return it to the Company. 
If your reading warrants it, a cor- 
I bill will be mailed to vou 

Directions for Record 
Readings: Mark positior 
n meter dials on the back of your 
bill, drawing lines from outside of 
circle to center. If your meter has 


nly three dials, use the three richt- 





s of hands 











rand dials on the form. Please show 
the date of your reading 
NOTICE 
We were unable to obtain your 
1eter reading on the regular read- 


ng date. For your convenience, so 


that you will receive a bill month- 
] 


ly and avoid too long a billing pe- 
the attached averaged bill is 
rendered on the basis of your 


average monthly use 

The bill which will follow the 
next reading of our meter will auto- 
adjust any variation that 
exist in this present averaged 


t 
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Accounting Procedure 


Dependent on local accounting 
procedure, before the bills reach the 
mailing or delivery room a_ notice 
should be attached to the statement 
side of each averaged bill. Sample 
notices (Exhibit 1) are self explana- 
tory and a matter of preference with 
the individual company as to color, 
size and wording. 

When it develops that a previous 
month’s use has been over-estimated, 
the incorrect averaged bill: for the 
previous month should be cancelled 
by a journal entry. If the averaged 
bill has not been paid, a corrected 
bill should be rendered to the custo- 
mer for the two months’ period, with 
a letter of explanation indicating it 
to be a corrected bill based on actual 
meter readings. If the averaged 
bill has been paid, the over-payment 
should be ¢redited or refunded fol 
lowing present practice for handling 
over-payments or credits and_ the 
customer so informed by letter. 

The same practice’ should be fol- 
lowed when a final reading disclosed 
that the previous reading was over- 
estimated, except that refund should 
be made if the averaged bill has been 
paid. 

Where customers will not accept 
averaged bills, arrangements should 
be made for securing readings on 
the regular reading dates or a spe- 


cial call made to secure an actual 
reading. In either case the averaged 
bills rendered should be cancelled. 


and the route sheets stamped “Do 
not Estimate.” 

As noted in the sample sticker, one 
of the companies through the use of 
printed meter dials on the back of 
the cashier’s coupon affords an op 
portunity to the customer if he so 
desires to record his actual reading 
and return it to the company, and if 
the reading warrants it a revised bill 
will be rendered. If the estimated 
readings seemed reasonably accurate, 
no change is made and the customer 
is informed in detail by letter that the 
estimate was substantially correct and 
that any possible difference between 
the actual and estimated consumption 
will be automatically adjusted with 
the next bill based on actual read- 
ings. If the estimated reading was 
not reasonably accurate, a revised bill 
is rendered based upon the custo- 
mer’s reading and the averaged bill 
cancelled. If, however, the meter 


readings submitted by the customer 
do not appear to be reasonably accur- 
ate, the customer’s meter is read on a 
special call and a new bill rendered 
based upon the actual reading and the 
lf “Special 

estimated 


averaged bill cancelled. 


Read” indicates that the 























panees as, 
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reading was reasonable, the customer 
is so informed, and no change is 
made in the bill. 

When delinquent average bills are 
transferred, the notation “A.B.,” in 
dicating “Averaged Bill,” should be 
recorded opposite the amount on the 
current bookkeeping coupon. 

For statistical purposes some com 
panies keep a record of the number 
of, consumption on and _ revenue 
from averaged bills as well as a 
record of journal entries and cor 
rected bills rendered; also the num 
ber of inquiries and complaints, with 
their disposition. 

Forfeited discounts or delayed 
payment charges are handled in the 
same manner as regular bills unless 
an objection is raised by the custo 
mer. In this event no such charge 
will be assessed until the new ex 
piration date on a bill based upon 
actual readings. 


Collection Procedure 


Delinquent statements covering 
average bills will be made up by the 
Collection Department in the usual 
manner. Such statements will be 
noted “‘Averaged Bill.” 

If it is necessary to make a collec 
tion call the collector should not in- 
sist upon payment of such bills. He 
will explain the averaged bill to the 
customer and may read the mete 
while he is on the premises to de 
termine if the bill is out of line. If 
the customer still insists on the ren- 
dition of an actual bill, the collector 
will order it sent from the office. Un 
der no circumstances should he dis- 
continue service for failure to pay a 
one month’s averaged bill. Where a 
customer owes two or more months, 
which includes averaged bills, and 
does not complain or make a payment 
on the bill, the usual policy for dis 
continuing service should be fol 
lowed. 


Explanation of Policy to Customer 


Those who contact. customers 
either by telephone, correspondence 
or personally, should inform the cus 
tomers that averaged billing has been 
adopted as a convenience to them 
in that they will receive a bill each 
month and that household budgets 
will be disturbed as little as possible. 

It should be stressed that any dis- 
crepancy in the estimated reading 
will be automatically adjusted with 
the next actual reading of the meter, 
that the payment of the average bill 
is optional and that bills based on 
actual readings will be rendered upon 
request. 

When contacting customers use 
the term “averaged bill’ rather than 


“estimated bill’ so that it will not 
convey the idea that the company 
estimates bills. 


Advantages of Averaged Bills 

The practice of averaging bills of 
fers many advantages as regards 
economies, customers relations, ac- 
counting procedures, collections and 
revenue. These advantages may be 
summarized as follows: 


Economies 

1. Meter Reading savings where it 
is the practice to pick up missed 
readings on call back or special 
calls 

2. Printing and _ postage 
where post cards are used. 

3. Printing savings in the cost of 
missed reading forms. 


~~) 


savings 


4. Postage savings on irregular read 
ing bills, when bills are hand de 
livered. 

5. Labor savings in the cost of han 
dling irregular readings on the va 
rious accounting records. 


Customer Relations 


1. Reduces high bill complaints, 
which frequently follow a_ bill 
covering a period of two or more 
months. 

2. Insures customer receiving a bill 
each month, thereby disturbing 
household budgets as little as pos- 
sible. 

3. Insures a bill based upon a regular 
billing period. 

4. Avoids annoying customers for 

special readings. 

Eliminates inconvenience to cus 

tomers of marking dial readings 

on post cards. 


st 


Accounting Procedures 

1. Speeds up billing where it is cus 
tomary to hold up a regular run 
until pick-up readings are ac 
cumulated. 

2. Reduces prorating of bills neces 
sary under certain rate schedules 

3. Decreases the number of mini 
mum bills. 

4. Decreases the number of non-rou 
tine operations. 


Collections 


1. Reduces the number and amount 
of delinquent accounts, resulting 
from inability to pay promptly, 
bills covering a period of two or 
more months. 
Decreases the number of shut-offs 
on accounts which have become 
delinquent, through inability to 
pay promptly, bills covering a 
period of two Or more months. 
3. Effects an improvement in out- 
standing balances and uncollecti- 
ble accounts. 
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4. Eliminates to a great extent spe- 
cial collection effort on accounts 
with irregular discount dates. 

5. Makes it possible to utilize spare 
time of meter readers on collec- 
tions. 


Revenue 


1. Accounts for the revenue in the 
month in which the gas is actually 
consumed. 

2. Increases revenue by approxi- 
mately the amount of the first 
month’s averaged bills. 

Due to special accounting pro- 
cedures there may be some other ad- 
vantages Other than those noted. 
Naturally not all the advantages are 
applicable to all companies, however, 
those which are applicable should be 
given due consideration in determin 
ing the advisability of adopting the 
practice of averaging bills. 
Disadvantages of Averaged Bills 

That the practice of averaging bills 
also has some disadvantages is with- 
out question. 

The main disadvantage is the re- 
action of the customers to receiving 
bills not based on actual readings, 
particularly when the plan is first 
adopted. However, with a proper 
explanation of the plan as outlined 
previously, and the additional pro- 
visions of adjustments with the next 
actual readings, optional payment 
and actual readings upon request, 
the complaints arising from refusals 
to accept averaged bills gradually 
taper off. 

Other disadvantages, with certain 
comments thereon, follow: 

1. Complaints arising from  over- 
estimated readings due to errone- 
ous or insufficient information 
furnished by meter readers. These 
can and should be minimized. 

2. Over-estimated readings through 
fluctuations in the use of service 
and discontinuances of appliances 
in use, and under-estimated read- 
ings due to the installations of 
new appliances. These are negli- 
gible and explainable. 

3. Extended absences from home 
due to vacations or other reasons 
not alone results in incorrect bills, 
but if the absence is extended in- 
to the collection period, may re- 
sult in customer irritation through 
delinquent notices and_ routine 
collection activity 

4. Correct billing is more compli- 

cated where meter becomes defec- 

tive or ceases to register during 
the period covered by the aver- 
aged bill. 

Accounting expenses are increased 

somewhat through cancellations 

of over-estimated readings and the 
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resultant correspondence inciden 
tal thereto, as well as additional 
work involved in handling the in- 
quiries and complaints attendant 
upon averaged bills, but it is stated 
that the increased expenses and 
clerical work represent only a 
small part of the savings affected 
by the adoption of the plan. 
6. It is also felt that in situations 
where no bonus is paid to the 
meter readers, they may not be 
as conscientious in securing all 
possible meter readings. How- 
ever, a periodic check upon their 
work can be made and the usual 
penalties enforced the same as for 
“curb” readings. 
The necessity for a refund on a 
final bill following an over-esti- 
mated reading may be con- 
strued as a disadvantage although 
the favorable reaction following 
any refund serves to mitigate any 
ill-will on the part of the custo 
mer. 
General Comments 
While no general questionnaire 
was sent out to secure information 
pertaining to averaged bills or to de- 
termine to what extent the practice 
of averaging bills has been accepted, 
ten representative companies were 
contacted for the following data: 
(a) Copy of Procedure Used for 
Averaging Bills. 


NI 


(b) Advantages and Disadvantages 
of Averaged Bills. 

(c) Total Number of Bills Ren- 
dered. 

(d) Total Number of 
Bills Rendered. 

(e) Number and Nature of In- 
quiries and Complaints. 

(f) Method of Handling and Dis- 
position of Complaints. 


\veraged 


(g) General Reaction to the Aver- 
aged Bill Plan. 

Eight companies reported the 
adoption of an averaged bill plan 
with satisfactory results, one com- 
pany operating a municipal plant on 
a lease, after installing the plan in 
August, 1935, is considering its dis- 
continuance pending the renewal of 
the lease, and one company decided 
against installing the plan after un- 
satisfactory results from a test based 
upon a small number of averaged 
bills. 

The procedures in general use 
have been incorporated into the com- 
posite plant presented in this report, 
and as stated, where certain im- 
portant details varied, the variations 
were noted. 

The total number of bills rendered 
per month by the reporting com- 
panies using the average bill pro- 
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cedure ranged from 32,000 to 1,011,- 
000 bills. 

The total number of average bills 
rendered monthly showed quite a 
variance, the minimum number being 
1,050 of 34,200 bills rendered and the 
maximum 38,000 on total bills ren- 
dered of 821,000. The smallest com- 
pany with 32,000 monthly bills re- 
ported 1,475 of them averaged and 
the largest company with 1,011,000 
monthly bills averaged 36,700. The 
smallest number of averaged bills to 
the total bills rendered was 17,000 
for the year 1936 on total bills ren- 
dered of 2,962,000. 

Actual results reported by the 
smallest and one of the largest com- 
panies are: 

Year 1936 


Small Large 
Company Company 
Number of bills ren- 
dered .. wcesacces SEO 9319700 
Number of bills aver- 
"Perr eer cree 17,712 164,371 
Per cent of bills aver- 
OO |e eee 4.6% 1.8% 
Number of customers’ 
inquiries .... a Blass 730 4,380 
Number of customers 
eee rae 331 3,600 
Numbe1 complaints 399 780 


One of the larger companies com- 
mented in detail on its inquiries and 
complaints as follows: 


Nature of Inquiries 
1. Why is bill sent when house was closed 
or when man did not get in to read 


meter’ 
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2. Must average bill be paid to ensure 
continuance o1 servicer 

3. May bill be cancelled and arrangements 
made for reading meter, so that correct 
bill may be obtained ? 

4. Can bill be cancelled and a two months’ 

bill rendered at the next reading? 


Refusal to accept averaged bills. 


Bills either over or under-estimated. 
Vature of Complaints 
3. Distrust of “guess” bills 
+. Fear being overcharged through un- 


familiarity with accumulative opera- 
tion of meter registers 


Method of Handling and Disposition of 
Complaints 


The customer is assured that the 
estimate should be fairly close to the 
actual use since it is based on past 
He is informed that any 
variation will be automatically ad- 
justed when the next actual reading 
is obtained. The customer is further 
told that if, when the subsequent 
actual reading is taken, the estimate 
is out of all proportion, the estimated 
bill will be cancelled and a two 
months’ bill rendered. 

An attempt is made to induce the 
customer to pay the averaged bill on 
or before the specified last day for 
payment, through proper explana- 
tion 


recor¢ 1 . 


Where a customer objects to pay- 
ing the averaged bill, he is asked to 
hold the bill until the next month, 
when an actual reading is made, and 
it is explained that if the averaged 
bill is paid on or before the due date 
of the subsequent bill, no added 
charge will be made. 

The customer is informed that the 
averaged bill will be cancelled, and 
when a reading is obtained the fol- 
lowing month, a bill will be rendered 
for the entire period. 

An effort is made in a diplomatic 
manner by the contacting employee 
to discourage readings either on 
Saturdays, after hours or by special 
appointments, and the inconvenience 
occasioned by such calls often leads 
the customer to accept an averaged 
bill. 

The eight companies reporting 
satisfactory results with the adop- 
tion of the plan commented as fol- 
lows: 

“Taking it all in all, we consider 
the procedure successful in our 
situation.” 

“The practice has been favorably 
received and the few complaints of 
fered present no substantial reason 
why it should not be continued.” 

“We have very little trouble from 
averaged bills as most of our custo- 
mers look favorably on this prac- 
tice.” 

“The general reaction of customers 
to the practice has been very good 
and many customers have thanked us 
for the change which gives them bills 
every month without the disturbance 
of meter reading arrangements when 
they are not at home at the time the 
meter reader calls.” 

“We have had very little difficulty 
because of averaged bills—an ex- 
planation of the bill and the Com- 
pany’s policy usually caused the cus- 
tomer to accept it as rendered.” 

“While we have had some custo- 
mers who refuse to accept averaged 
bills, the general reaction of our cus- 
tomers to the plan has been favor- 
able.” 

“Out of 164,371 averaged bills ren- 
dered during the year 1936, there 
were only 678 instances where cus- 
tomers refused to accept estimated 
readings as a continuous arrange- 
ment.” 

“We installed this plan in 1933. 
While at the start we approximated 
30 inquiries a month from 2,400 
averaged bills, very few could be 
classed as complaints. As the cus- 
tomers came to understand the pro- 
cedure, through explanation by our 
contact employees, these inquiries 
dwindled until now we receive so 
few that the plan might well be 
termed 100% successful.” 
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Conclusion 


The composite plan, the summa- 
tion of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages and the general comments, 
have been based on the data sup- 
plied by the ten companies who were 
contacted for specific information for 
inclusion in this report. 

Your committee does not wish to 
go so far as to recommend the adop- 
tion of the averaged bill plan by all 
companies. It believes, that under 
normal conditions, judging from the 
reactions quoted in this report, the 
practice of averaging bills may be 
successfully adopted. However, it 
should be realized that the success of 
the practice is dependent upon the 
thorough education of the employees 
concerned in the methods to be fol- 
lowed in each step of the procedure 
and that under no _ circumstance 
should the impression be given that 
payment of an averaged bill is com- 
pulsory. 
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Customer Relations Committee Report 
J]. GORDON ROSS, 


Chairman 


Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


This report refers briefly to the 
social and political changes which are 
taking place; the trend of the gas 
industry from an absolute monopoly 
into a competitive field with a re- 
sultant loss of sales of gas; the re- 
alization that we must change with 
the times or be changed by them. 

It advocates the elimination of de- 
partmental subjective treatment of 
customer relations by ORGANIZING 
FOR BETTER SERVICE through the cre- 
ation of a single one-purpose agency, 
reporting to the management, to act 
as the customer’s representative. 

It stresses the necessity for under- 
standing the customer’s point of view 
through the application of “human 
engineering’ which weighs the emo- 
tional reactions of individuals against 
bare facts. 

The general scope of the paper is 
indicated by the variety of subjects 
discussed, such as: regular meetings 
of sales, engineering, operating and 
accounting heads with the customer 
relations manager for the purpose of 
preventing or eliminating underlying 
causes of dissatisfaction ; the acceler- 
ation of gas service installation 
schedules; a reconsideration of the 
time-honored practices of locating 
meters at point of entrance and 
charging for relocation of company 
equipment; the advisability of per- 
mitting the customer to decide the 
merit of his own case and make his 
own adjustments, etc., etc. 


American Gas Journal 


Customer Accounting Committee 
Report 
W. E. Scott, Chairman 


Boston Consolidated Gas Company, 
Boston, Mass 


Sub Committee on Advantages of a 
Complete Customer History Record 


F. C. Reel 
Chairman, 
United Fuel Gas Company 
Charleston, West Virginia 


As considered in this report, a 
Customer History Record is a com- 
plete record of the following: 
Permanent Service Applications 
Security Deposit Ledger. 

File of Guarantor’s Agreement. 

Record of Accounts Guaranteed. 

Alphabetic Index of Customers. 

Inactive Ledger Record 

7. Bad Debt Record. 

8. Record of Unclaimed Deposits. 

9. Record of Unearned Discounts Al- 
lowed. 

10. Record of By-passing of Service. 

11. Record of Desired Collection Effort 

& Experience 
12. Record of Repossessed Appliances. 

13. Record of Services cut off for Non- 

Payment of Bills 
14. Record of Special Credit Authoriza- 

tion, Complaints or Information Pe- 

culiar to an individual customer. 
15. Record of checks returned for in- 
sufficient funds or other reasons. 

To discuss the full value of the 
Customer History Record, the fol- 
lowing primary uses must be con- 
sidered : 

1. Credit Authorization. 


2. Reducing clerical costs by consolida- 
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tion of individual files and records. 
3. Handling customer contacts on the 

basis of actual historical experience. 
4. Reducing collection expense by hand- 
ling all collection activities on a se- 
lective basis 
5. Reducing bad debt charge-offs. 
6. Elimination of errors in account 

names and addresses 

In order to eliminate as much as 
possible duplications and errors in 
filing caused by variations in spell- 
ing due to transposition of vowels, 
illegible writing, and many other rea- 
sons, the Customer History Record 
is usually housed in visible equip- 
ment and filed in phonetic order, the 
latter being an arrangement which 
automatically groups similar sound- 
ing names regardless of variations in 
spelling. In addition to eliminating 
errors and speeding up filing and 
finding, the simplicity of this meth- 
od also makes possible the use of a 


(Editor's Note: This report does not lend itself 
to abstracting, consisting as it does of descriptive 
outlines of the merchandise accounting methods of 
the above companies. For further information 
reference to the original report is suggested.) 


less expert and highly trained cleri- 
cal personnel. 

Briefly summarized, the advan 
tages of a Customer History Record 
are: 

1. A combined history of all informa- 
tion or dealings with the customer. 


to 


Elimination of duplication of one ac 
count with another by grouping simi 
lar sounding names regardless of 
variations in spelling caused by trans- 
position of vowels or illegible writing 
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Provides a permanent service appli- 
cation eliminating inconvenience to 
the customer and providing a ready 
record of all previous locations of the 
customer. 

4. A simplified collection procedure, al 
lowing a concentrated activity on par- 
ticular accounts that require it. 

5. Reduced charge-off of uncollectible 

accounts. 


Reduced number of security deposits 
and guarantors and better control of 
those maintained 


NI 


\ more positive and economical meth- 
od of insuring correct customer’s 
names on all company records. 

8. A history of each customer allowing 
for individual treatment resulting in 
better and speedier service and assur- 
ance of better public relations. 

9. Recovery of previous bad debt losses 

10. A simplified accounting of customer's 
security deposits 

11. Provides a record of special credit 
authorization complaints or other spe- 
cial information concerning the cus- 
tomer. 

12. Eliminates the writing and filing of 
applications. 

13. A history of each customer allowing 
credit and collection policies to be 
‘hanged as warranted by economic 
conditions or other causes. 

14. Makes it unnecessary to classify cus- 

tomers on company records by pay- 

ing habits and changing records of 


this classification as these habits 
change or the various records are re- 
placed 


15. Provides a record of special discounts 
allowed 
% 2 
Sub Committee on Disadvantages of a 
Complete Customer History Record 
George |. Simpson, Chairman 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company 
Chicago, III 
This report brings out the various 
disadvantages of the complete cus- 
tomer history record. The principal 
disadvantage is the excessive cost of 
installation and operation which 
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because the 
worthwhile features of the file can 
be secured with expenditure 
The data in the file are duplicated 
from other existing records, few of 
which can be eliminated through its 
use. The disadvantages of high cost 
outweigh the theoretical advantages 
which might be obtained. 


seems unnecessary 


less 


The necessity of establishing 
procedure to deal adequately with 
customers who do not fulfill thei 
financial obligations promptly is gen 
erally recognized. A paper on the 
subject of Credit History 
was prepared and presented by W 
A. Hill for the Customers’ Account 
ing Committee at the 1935 Conven 
tion. 


Rec re is 


The conclusion of that committee 
was, “There are many controversial 
points which this committee cannot 
hope to settle and we recommend 
further study and amplification.” 
The disadvantages of Credit History 
Records were pronounced enough in 
1935 to convince the committee that 
no recommendation for adoption 
could be made at that time. There 
has been so little change or improve 
ment in the setup of customers’ his 
tory records in the intervening two 
years that there seems to be no rea 
son for a different decision today 


- aye — 


Report of Accounting 
Machines Committee 


George F. Trexler, Chairman 


Utilities and Financial Accountants 
New York 


The large increase in merchandise 
sales enjoyed by many utility com 
panies during the past year prompted 
your committee in giving the general 
subject of merchandise accounting 
procedures considerable attention by 
stressing the use of machines in 
solving accounting problems 

The procedures described in this 
report have been so selected as to 
give a variety of plans now in use 
with the thought that either the plan 
in its entirety or some detail may aid 
in solving problems of companies 
contemplating the installation of new 
machines or making changes to ex 
isting equipment. Your committee 
viewed this subject from an account 
ing machine angle only. There are 
undoubtedly, methods in use whic! 
utilize hand written statements aided 
only by typewriters which may cor 
pare favarably with accounting 
chine installations, but such install 


tions are outside the scope of this 
activities. The manual, 
or hand methods of accounting lend 
themselves to installations requiring 
a minimum of statistical data and a 
volume of 

lhe subject has been broadly cov- 
ered to include companies making 
maximum use of accounting ma- 


committee s 


relatively low sales. 


chines, as well as those making a 
limited use of such equipment. Only 
the commercial accounting and _sta- 


tistical phases have been covered in 
the seven procedures included in the 


report 
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Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
International Business Machines Corpo- 
ration Numeric Equipment 
The Montana Power Company 
International Business Machines Corpo- 
ration Alphabetic Equipment. 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Company 
Remington-Rand Co. Bookkeeping Ma 
chines supplemented by Remington- 
Powers Punched Card Equipment 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corporatio: 
Elliott-Fisher Bookkeeping Machines 
supplemented by International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation Numeric 
Equipment. 
Cambridge Gas Light Company 
Remington-Powers Hook-up Bookkeep 
ing Machines and Punched Card 
Equipment. 
Detroit City Gas Company 
Burroughs Bookkeeping Machines. 


Rate Structure Committee Report 
Robert E. Ginna, Chairman 


Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Chere are four principal factors 
that intluence a domestic customer's 


ption of gas. 


type 


Pi vysicai factors such as the j 


as Cus- 


}} rs PINIONS ry tile SETVICE, 


and 
such as 


vl) navies yy custonvers 


related economic factors. 
tying P Wer 

#. Special company policies such as 

home service, rental and budget 

plans, etc 


In view of the importance of this 
subject, the Rate Structure Commit- 
is devoted much effort this year 
to a study of market research and 
analysis. A subcommittee under the 
rection of F. X. Mettenet of 
Chicago, assisted by R. H. Knowl- 
ton of Hartford, has prepared an ex- 
cellent domestic market study for the 
City of Chicago. 

Recently a more generalized do- 
mestic market survey was conducted 
in Rochester, New York. It brought 
to light manv significant facts on the 
current problems confronting the in- 


tee hi 


able di 


dustry in holding and expanding the 
domestic gas load. A complete copy 


of the questionnaire used, a sum- 
mary of the most pertinent informa- 
tion obtained, and a special analvsis 
purchasing 
amount of consumer 
bills is given in the appendix of this 
report 
So that the entire committee could 
to the market 


of the relationship of 


power to the 


give fullest attention 


research aspects of rates, the work 
of three important subcommittees 
will be carried over until next year. 

The industry faces a_ continued 
and increasing competition for its 
most important class of business, 
namely the domestic load. Existing 
gas rates plus adequate sales efforts 
should hold gas cooking. If rate 
structure changes are needed to re- 
tain or increase the use of gas for 
water heating, refrigeration and 
house heating any interested execu- 
tive will find a vast amount of useful 
material in past reports of this com- 
mittee. Market surveys and _ sales 
analyses coordinated with rate 
studies should indicate to what ex- 
tent such revisions can be justified. 


% 


Portland Gas & Coke Home Service 
Head 


The Portland Gas & Coke Company an- 
nounces the appointment of Rita Calhoun, 
IL Fath | 
well known Portland, Ore., home 


head of its home service de- 


econ- 
omist, as 


partment 


Mrs. Calhoun has held similar positions 
with the Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany of California and the natural gas 


g 

livision of the Montana Power Company 
Butte. In been 

in charge of the Oregon Daily 

ome service department 


recent years she has 


Journal's 
She will be assisted by Dorothy 
Schwarz and Mary L. Walsh of the gas 


company’s home service department and 
Janet 
pointed 


Riggs who has been newly ap- 
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HAT’S THE POTATO order when Notre 
Dame students sit down in their 
dining halls at South Bend. 


5,000 lamb chops, 17,000 pounds of 
chicken, 2,100 pounds of fish are other 
typical cooking demands on the chefs at 
Notre Dame. 


Students are fed and on their way in ex- 
actly 33 minutes — thanks to the speed 
and efficiency of this battery of seven 
Magic Chef Heavy Duty ranges, each pre- 
sided over by a fast-working, expert chef. 


When steak starts over the ranges, for ex- 
ample, it is loaded into twenty-inch skil- 
lets and Chef No. 1 at the left puts it on 
his fire. Cast-iron covers are removed from 
the stove tops so that the flames play di- 
rectly on the bottoms of the skillets. Skillet 
after skillet passes down the line, each chef 
handling his bit of the operation, so that 
the meat is done and ready to serve as it 
leaves the seventh range, only two 
minutes after it started at number one. 


Day after day, week in, week out, 10,000 
meals a day are being prepared to per- 
fection on Magic Chefs at Notre Dame 
University. But after all, that is just one 
of the more spectacular of thousands of 
efficient, economical cooking jobs being 
handled today by Magic Chef Heavy 
Duty ranges, broilers, and bakers. Every 
month sees more and more of this equip- 
ment going into America’s leading school 
kitchens, restaurants, clubs, hotels, 
hospitals and other institutions. 


For any manager who has a cooking 
problem — fuel costs too high, produc- 
tion too slow, food not properly done— 
Magic Chef has the answer. Our Heavy 
Duty specialists are at your service to 
demonstrate how to save money, time 
and worry with this ultra-modern equip- 
ment, using gas, the modern fuel. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


Boston * New York * Atlanta *« Cleveland * Chicago 
St. Louis * Philadelphia * San Francisco * Los Angeles 





MAGIC CHEF 


AUTOMATIC 


HEAVY DUTY 


EQUIPMENT 


Red Wheel Lorain Oven Regulator 
Cooking Top Heat Control 
Automatic Top Burner Lighters 
Automatic Safety Oven Pilot 
Magic Chef Non-Clog Burners 
Full Heavy Insulation 
Gas Economy © Greater Speed 
Greater Efficiency 
Simplest to Operate 
Easiest to Clean © Durability 


COMPLETE AND FLEXIBLE LINE OF 
RANGES, BROILERS, ROASTERS, BAKERS 


LOOK FOR THE 
RED WHEEL 
WHEN YOU BUY A 
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The Gas Industry's Participation 


October, 1937 


American Gas Journal 


in the 


New York World's Fair—193 


WORLD’S Fair commemorat- 
A ing the 150th Anniversary of 

the inauguration of George 
Washington as president of the 
United States and the launching of 
our government under the Federal 
Constitution will open in greater New 
York on April 30, 1939. 

In other events of this kind em 
phasis has been stressed on the past 
or the present ; however, the theme of 
this Fair is “Building the World of 
Tomorrow”. 

The site of over 1200 acres it 
Flushing Meadow Park is easily ac 
cessible by all means of transporta- 
tion, including railroad, subway, 
trolley, bus, automobile, boat and air 

It is estimated that 50 million peo 
ple will visit the Fair during the 180 
days it will be open and _ facilities 
will be provided for a daily maxi 
mum of 800,000. The daily average 
attendance being estimated at 250, 
000. 

The total cost of buildings, 
grounds, exhibits and permanent im 
provements will exceed $125,000,000 

Exhibitors from all nations, every 
state in the Union and every indus 
try in America will tell their stories 
of the part they will play in the 
World of Tomorrow and they have 
already reserved for their use over 
90% of the total exhibit space avail- 
able. 

Certainly displays by other indus 
tries constitute a challenge to gas 
At the same time, the exposition is 
our oOpportunitv—the greatest we 
have had for vears. Our industry is 
sO vast, gas is used in so many ways 
for so many purposes, it is adapted 
to serve the individual man in his 
daily life in so many directions that 
a gas industry exhibit can be made 
into one of the most interesting and 
informative in the Fair. 

For almost two years my compan 
has been working with the Fair 


( 
il 


ficials in designing and installi: 
distribution system to provide ga 
Presented at the 19th Annual Con: 
the American Gas ‘ 
1937 


By Hugh H. Cuthrell 


President, Gas Exhibits, Incorporated 
Vice President, Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company 


service throughout the Fair area. 
Underground work is progressing 
very rapidly and at the present time, 
the Construction Department is ap- 
proximately three weeks ahead of 
schedule and we expect to continue 
the extension of mains prior to all 
paving in the Fair area. Service will 
be provided by two 12” high pres- 
sure mains and it is estimated that 
the following distribution lines will 
be required: 24,000 feet 4” high 
pressure; 15,000 feet 6” high pres- 
sure; 9,000 feet 8” high pressure; 
and 3,300 feet 12” high pressure. 

The estimated cost involved to ren- 
der this service, which must be borne 
by the Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany and the Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, is approxi- 
mately $350,000.00. We_ believe, 
however, that the entire gas indus- 
try will benefit greatly by our efforts 
in supplying the best available fuel 
to the Fair. The Administration 
Building is now open and in use. In 
this building gas is being utilized for 
space heating, water heating and 
cooking. Gas will be used for all 
these purposes in all buildings oper- 
ated for the sole use of the New 
York World's Fair, 1939, Inc. Ten 
najor buildings constructed by the 
Corporation will be completed by the 
end of 1937. 


We estimate that gas requirements 


for all uses during the period of the 
Fair will amount to 750,000,000 
cubic feet. Here alone is an item of 


remendous publicity value to our 


lustry 

When plans for the New York 
World’s Fair were first announced, 
leaders in the gas industry imme- 


realized that such an occasion 
presented an exceptional opportunity 
to our industrv and President Rus- 


sell appointed a World’s Fair Com- 
ee in October 1936. This Com- 
ee after considerable studv rec- 
ommended that the 


gas industrv 
‘th 


should participate w an exhibit. 
It was realized at the same time that 
e task of organizing, financing and 
conducting a display large enough 
sufficiently dramatic to present 


this giant industry adequately, was 
one involving a vast amount of work. 

Accordingly, with the endorsement 
of the Executive Board of the 
A.G.A. and the Board of Directors 
of the Association of Gas Appliance 
and Equipment Manufacturers, Gas 
Exhibits, Inc., was organized as a 
non-profit corporation to conduct and 
manage the gas industry’s participa- 
tion in the Fair. 

The affairs of the corporation are 
directed by a Board of Directors 
consisting of ten gas men nominated 
by the President of the A.G.A. and 
nine manufacturers nominated by 
the President of the A.G.A.E.M. We 
have contracted for ground space in 
the Home and Shelter Section of the 
Fair Grounds and propose erecting 
a group of exhibit buildings on the 
site. 

The gas group will house a central 
court in which we shall portray by 
the most effective means the story of 
gas production, distribution and util- 
ization, an auditorium in which daily 
events will be held and an area for 
a coordinated display of individual 
manufacturers’ products. 

On our grounds we also propose 
to erect a model home completely 
equipped with modern gas appli- 
ances. 

To carry out this project, Gas Ex- 
hibits, Inc. has enlisted the support 
of the best talent in our own indus- 
try and also in the fields of design. 
architecture and publicity to most ef- 
fectively impress the visitor with the 
importance of gas and its related use 

Creating and staging such an ex- 
hibit as outlined here is a tremendous 
undertaking, one that could not pos- 
sibly be attempted by single units of 
the gas industry. The picture I am 
giving you is one of the united in- 
dustry working together as an in- 
tegral part of modern living today, 
which will be a vital factor in the 
world of tomorrow. In the light of 


this community of interest we ex- 
pect your cooperation and support to 
carry the project through to success- 
ful accomplishment 
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“The Goats on the Left?” 










By John McLaverty 


Supt. of Advertising 
Consumers’ Gas Company of Toronto 


Move them over to the right 
brethren of the gas industry. 

For goats have a story for us and 
the headings of the story are—that 
goats give milk; that goat’s milk 
must be kept until sold; that there is 


did the job while the customer waited 
and as, too, we waited for some mo- 
ments of his time. 

Telling his customer not to put the 
finished weld in water but to wait on 
natural cooling, he turned to us and 





no better place for preserving it than 
in a gas refrigerator. 

One of our meter men told us that 
the owner of a certain gas refriger 
ator was most enthusiastic about it 
and enthusiasm only needs to be 
mentioned in our presence and we 
are on the hunt for the story. 

Our customer’s combined place of 
business and home is on the out- 
skirts of our city. You have to leave 
the pavement and take to a gravelled 
road to reach it. 

A shed, useful if not ornamental, 
houses a small acetylene welding 
plant. Here our customer spends 
most of his day doing odd jobs of 
welding for adjacent farmers and 
motorists 
of these jobs and were interested in 


his care and thoroughness. And he 


We watched him do one 


told us he was ready. 

We indicated the photographer we 
had with us, and he became imme- 
diately and volubly busy as he went 
toward a neat bungalow, situated 
about one hundred vards away from 
the welding shop. ; 

‘Go down the back of the hill and 
bring in the goats,” he shouted and 
out of different doors came _ the 
missus, a boy and a girl who dis- 
ippeared over the hill at the back of 
the house. 

‘A minute or two while I take the 

off my face and put on a clean 


shirt - 


A few minutes passed, and the 


washed goat-keeper appeared almost 


simultaneously with the appearance 


+ ro ] 
Ol his HOCK 


The flock was not too large and we 


63 


were not surprised to learn that he 
knew each sleek beast by name. From 
Bessie to Rhoda these ran but they 
were all Nannie to us. 

Helped by his wife and family, he 
proceeded to tie the animals in 
groups to the fence, giving them 
enough rope to be comfortable and 
to be easily photographed. 

He said he would feed them some 
of their favorite food to keep them 
placid, and we were rather surprised 
to note that the delicacy was not tin 
cans, but ordinary white bread. 

We proceeded to take the photog- 
raphs, much to the edification and 
amusement of a busy son and daugh- 
ter. 

During an interval, the lady goat- 
keeper regaled us, rather gloatingly, 
with the story of an electric power 
breakdown which left a neighboring 
goat-keeper “‘out on a limb”, while 
they, with their good and reliable 
Electrolux, kept the milk safe and 
sound. 

We enquired as to the sale of the 
milk to discover that most of it was 
sold in the immediate district, Goat’s 
milk is, as you know, much stronger 
than cow’s milk, and consequently 
goes further. The neighbors were 
mostly in the class where economy 
rules. Town folks who go out to him 
for milk have to pay a little more. 

The gas refrigerator is our cus- 
tomer’s favorite appliance, but we 
were not allowed to leave without 
hearing that the neat home also con 
tained a gas range, a gas fire and 
an automatic water heater. And on 
our way past his welding shop as we 
left, he told us of the use he made of 
gas for preheating his larger weld- 
ing jobs. 

So we ask you to do as we have 
done ;—place the goats on the right 

~ 


C. S. Bagg Elected Director 


\t a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors - Montreal Light Heat & 
Power Consolidated, C. S. Bagg, Vice- 
President and General Manager of the 
Company, was elected a Director, replac- 
ing the late George Caverhill 

Mr. Bagg joined the Montreal Gas 
Company, one of the components of 
Montreal Light Heat & Power Consoli 
dated, in 1897. In 1907 he was appointed 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer of Mont- 
real Light Heat & Power Company, a 


1 “1 


position he retained until 1916 when he 





was appointed Secretary-Treasurer of 
Montreal Light Heat & Power Consoli- 
lated 

His outstanding ability and knowledge 
of company operations was recognized in 
1929 when he was appointed General 


PI 
Manager. In 1932 he was appointed Vice- 
President, retaining his position as Gen- 


eral Manager 
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Organization, Development and 


Direction of a D 


N formulating plans for a large 

sales activity of public utility 

nature, or in revamping previous 
policies, one must expect to pay for 
what one gets. This business is so 
different from other merchandising 
in that the sale of equipment is only 
a means to the end,—M.C.F. per cus 
tomer being the objective. 

Considering this point, it quite 
reasonably follows that there is a 
certain amount of pioneering and 
missionary work involved, together 
with a large incremental value year 
in and year out from all business 
secured and retained. 

This condition has always been 
appreciated, but with the changing of 
times it is becoming necessary for the 
sales department more nearly to sup 
port itself. This point brings out 
room for much constructive thought, 
as it is quite possible that in the past 
we have allowed the pendulum to 
swing too far in that direction, caus 
ing us to be price CONSCIOUS ; W hereas, 
if we quit whistling in the dark and 
put sufficient salesmanship into the 
business, we can not only help our 
selves materially, but keep our busi 
ness less subject to criticism fron 
competitive and political sources. 

By the same token it behooves us 
to see that the sales department is 
not burdened by having to carry any 
unfair proportion of the general ex 
pense. 


Compensation 


The prestige of the public utility 
company in the community, together 
with the class of merchandise which 
is to be marketed. should attract ; 
very desirable type of salesmen, al 
things being equal. 

When these men have qualified and 
are taken into the organization the) 
should feel that they will not only be 
properly remunerated for their ef 
forts, but that they are entering into 
a permanent and dependable posi- 
tion; one into which a man is justi 
fied in putting his whole heart and 
soul for the rest of his life. 

Compensation set-ups that bring 
the best results are not the simplest 


i 
) 
i 


* Part 1 appeared in the September, 1937, tissue 


Part 2” 


By 
Carl B. Wyckoff 


Public Service Company of Colorado, 
Denver 


by any means, but they are well 
worth any extra clerical work they 
may entail 

A sound -compensation structure 
will total approximately 22% of the 
\ judicial 
division or spread of this amount is 
No two men are identi- 
cal in value, so the system must be 
such as to enable each man to earn in 
direct proportion to his ability and 
application. The first bracket should 
consist of a flat salary or preferably, 
a guarantee of from $75.00 to 
$100.00 per month. This item should 
not be subjected to charge backs or 
inything else that might dampen a 
man’s enthusiasm during a_ good 
month. Thus with his basic ex- 
penses cared for and a liberal sched- 
ule of commisisons, bonuses, etc., 


net merchandise sales. 


imperative 


‘ach man will take out of his job in 
direct proportion to what he puts 


In addition to this guarantee, a 
simple structure will pay a straight 
ten per cent commission (more or 
ess) on net sales, subject to the same 
charge back, a straight unit com- 
mission varying in proportion to the 
load-building value of the equipment 
sold, and a reasonable per cent of any 
extra cash collected in advance, over 
and above the regular terms. This 
last item is one that is well worth 
considering, as an activity of this 
nature requires considerable capital. 
It is true that all term payment con- 
‘acts include a carrying charge, but 
ours is not a financing business any 
more than can be helped. Further, 
the larger the down payment, the 


more apt the job ts to stay sold. 


Salesmen are only human and will 
not exert themselves to collect any 
more than is necessary. However, if 
some appreciable inducement is in- 
jected into the picture, they will cer- 
tainly become interested. 

In heu of the straight ten per cent 


omestic Sales Force 


commission bracket, some very suc 

cessful companies have paid on the 
gross profit basis, 40% of same hav- 
ing been found to be fair to both 
parties. This entails some additional 
accounting, but it is well worth it. 
The idea should have quite an appeal 
to the company, as it is a great pro 
tection as compared to a straight 
commission, while with the salesmen, 
inasmuch as it is a matter of money 
in or out of his pocket, he will be dis 
‘couraged from giving too large 
allowances on trade-ins, or making 
any other cuts on his net selling 
prices. Thus price resistance is over 
come and both parties are assured a 
material benefit. In fact, it is quite 
possible that this system of compen- 
sation may be the controlling factor 
in keeping a department out of the 
red. 

In addition to the above form of 
compensation, approximately 2% of 
the estimated sales expense should 
be reserved for day-to-day cash-on- 
the-barrel-head bonuses to fit in with 
various sales campaigns. 

Transportation expense is ever a 
problem for the salesman, and pay- 
days are frequently a long way 
apart, so the prospect of a dollar or 
two in hand at the morning meeting 
will frequently spur a man on. Such 
a plan will get the most results out 
of each individual salesman and keep 
them all working, while other plans 
wherein the same amount of money 
might be given as a grand prize to the 
three top men, for instance, would at 
once place more than half of the men 
out of the running and thus only 
stimulate the enthusiasm of a limited 
few, if any. 

One with an imaginative mind can 
devise contests wherein the organi- 
zation can be kept on its toes con- 
tinually. Space at this time does not 
permit going into detail with various 
plans, but a few can be mentioned: 

1.—A theoretical race across town 
wherein a certain amount of 
merchandise sales advance the 
runner a city block. 

A dart throwing contest as 
described in these columns 
recently* wherein each storage 


hN 


* August, 1937, Page 16 
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TO MORE SALES WITH a 


ROPER pe 


GAS RANGES 


Roper Leads Again With 
New Promotion Material 


Start “Smilin Thru” to more gas range sales with this 



















dynamic new “Smilin Thru” compaign. Newspaper ads, 
folders, broadsides, display, and other attractive ma- 
terial, available for your use locally, tie up with national we 
magazine advertising. 

This campaign, publicizing Roper’'s superior complete 
cooking service, will bring you extra profits. If you have 
already received this campaign plan, put it to work. 
If not, write for the complete plan today. 


x 
494k about the sound pilm ‘* Gunshine in 
the Kitchen." 9Jt's a real selling plan. 








a 
ing end \ Tie in with the ROPER National Advertising Program 
ROPER RANGES ARE IDEAL FOR USE WITH ANY TYPE OF GAS, INCLUDING BOTTLED GAS 


GEO. DD. ROPER CORP. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT: ROCKFORD, ILL. 


WAREHOUSES: 
San Francisco Dalles Chicago Atlanta Newark 


j Los Angeles Kansas City Washington Cleveland Philadelphia 
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HANDLEY-BROWN 
“U” TUBE HEATER 


Galvanized or Everdur Tanks 








Waren oe 


DESIGNED AND BUILT 


H-B House-Heating Burner 
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TO GIVE YEARS OF = 
MIRRO-SHELL 


Conversion Heater 


1-R, 50 M Min.—300 M Max. 


No. 45 Large Demand 
400 Gallons Per Day Capacity 


No. 50 Low Input 


2-R & 2-S, 100 M Min.—300 M Max. 


MS 40-5-A for 40 gallon tanks 
120 Gallons Per Day Capacity 


MS 30-8-A for 30 gallon tanks 





he aA ave 


wey 


145 Gallons Per Day Capacity 


No. 30 Low Input 
90 Gallons Per Day Capacity 


High Efficiency From 


The burner head diffuses the flame directly to the 


lower side walls of the heater without the use of 


160 Gallons Per Day Capacity 


MS 30-4-A for 30 gallon tanks 


fragile radiants. Good flame scrubbing action. All 
parts requiring adjustment or possible change 
handily located in front under the attractive modern 


styled control cover. Installation quickly and 


85 Gallons Per Day Capacity 


An Efficient and At- 





“U” Tube Heating 
Method 


cheaply made. 


Long heat travel allows water to absorb practi- 
cally all the B.T.U.’s generated by the gas burner. 
This high efficiency makes it possible to sell the 
low input heaters that are favored by the mass mar- 
ket because of the assurance the customer has that 
hot water service will not exceed a definitely stated 


sum per month. 


tractive Conversion 
Water Heater 


Through a revolutionary new method of radiating 
heat into water, Mirro-Shell cheaply and quickly 
converts range boilers into highly efficient auto- 
matic heaters. 


A new water heating market is opened by its low 
first cost and small operating cost. 


Very attractive. Morocco finished metal jacket in 
old ivory. Front panel light green crystalline finish, 
top and bottom bands black. 


HANDLEY-BROWN HEATER CO. 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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Bull’s-Eye Target Storage Water Heater Sales 
Contest, Public Service Company of Colorado, 
Denver, June 1937. 


water heater sale entitled the 
salesman to throw a dart at a 
large board upon which discs 
the size of a dollar were 
placed. These discs were 
worth from 50c to $5.00 when 
hit by the thrower of the dart. 

3.—Baseball games wherein cer- 
tain sales are rewarded with 
base hits ranging from singles 
to home runs. 

4, 5 and 6—Golf games, horse 
races and prize fights ar- 
ranged along similar lines. 

7.—Political contests wherein the 
men advance from precinct 
captains to U. S. Senators, 
ere. 

While all such contests should 
carry day-to-day or semi-weekly, at 
least, cash-on-the-barrel-head 
bonuses, still the results should be 
accumulative and should reward each 
man additionally at the end of the 
month in direct proportion to his 
sales production. Another monthly 
sales program which _ produces 
splendid results is to practically pit 
“ach man against himself. There are 
always a large number of territories 
and men that cannot possibly come 
out at the top of the group, so the 
smart thing to do is to get these men 
into action where they are encour- 
aged to do better. With this thought 
in view much can be accomplished by 
a set-up wherein each man is paid a 
daily cash-on-the barrel-head bonus 
on an upward scale. For instance, 
nothing on each of the first two 
storage water heaters and househeat- 
ing jobs, 50c on the second, and so 
on until he gets $2.50 on the tenth 
and all others. This scale can be 
devised on a reasonable expectancy 
and you will certainly have your 
crew mighty busy at the ead of the 
month when they are in their higher 
brackets. 

All territories must be fully and 
unreservedly protected. Each man 


is entitled to full consideration for 
every sale made in his individual dis- 
trict, regardless of whether it re- 
sults from his cold turkey canvass or 
from a voluntary call at the office 
from the customer. 


Development 


One is quite fortunate to be able 
to select and gather together a group 
of good material for gas salesmen, 
but there yet remains the job of de- 
veloping and training them for your 
specific line of work. It is not 
necessary to train househeating sales- 
men to a point where they are com- 
petent heating engineers, but it is 
essential that they have a good gen 
eral knowledge of the subject so that 
they may present and discuss the 
matter intelligently. Therefore, it 
is well for them to spend the first 
two weeks with the househeating en- 
gineer and his assistants. This ap- 
prenticeship of surveying and esti- 
mating homes will give them a very 
good idea of what it is all about. 
After this period with these men and 
also with the straight domestic men, 
each one should put in a week with 
some older employee at straight can- 
vassing, together with general rou- 
tine work. This will enable him to 
get his feet on the ground and pre 
pare him to start out for himself. 
The burden that the househeating 
salesman assumes is that of locating 
the prospect from the multiude and 
by so presenting his story as to 
arouse interest and sell him upon the 
idea of househeating. When this is 
done the job should be referred to 
the sales engineers who send out and 
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get a plan of the home, together with 
the necessary information concern- 
ing the construction of the house, 
type of heating plant and the circu- 
lating system. This information hav- 
ing been secured, the engineer lays 
out the job and advises the salesman 
what equipment is required, and the 
improvements needed, together with 
the selling price of the job and the 
operating costs. 

All jobs should be sold as high 
standard as possible and it is import- 
ant to overcome price consciousness 
with the men. When they have a 
good working knowledge of their 
business they can present the true 
picture. Of course it is not possible 
at all times to sell the job from a 
100% technical point of view, still 
the customer should appreciate that 
he will get in return for his money 
in direct proportion to the type of 
job he buys. 

' The necessity of having sold the 
househeating jobs right was well em- 
phasized during the recent depres- 
sion when it was not uncommon for 
a number of companies to lose one 
half of this type of business, while 
a few of the more fortunate ones 
lost comparatively few jobs. This 
was not due to luck, but was directly 
due to the jobs having been sold so 
efficiently that their operating costs 
over and above previous costs with 
other fuels were not sufficient to ef- 
fect the household expense seriously. 

Naturally, wherever possible, gas 
designed equipment should be sold; 
but where this is not possible, it very 
frequently happens that a good con- 
version with the proper revamping 





In this salesmen’s meeting room are four long tables where salesmen gather in groups 
of eleven, with a supervisor at each table. 
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of the circulating system, especially 
return air ducts, will make a very 
satisfactory job. 

Central heating plants are, of 
course, the commonly _ preferred 
means for heating the entire house; 
but in many of the more modest 
homes they cannot be afforded, and 
in some cases they are not possible 
due to construction or lack of base 
ments. In these latter cases zone 
heating is required. In some, cir 
culating heaters will suffice; but the 
general experience has been that 
when such a heater with sufficient 
capacity to heat the major part of 
the house has replaced the old family 
heating stove, the customer expects 
too much and is not satisfied. He 
expects a better distribution of heat 
than he has been accustomed to hay 
ing. Also, with too much capavrity in 
one location, the circulation is too 
fast, thus resulting in drafts on the 
floor. Again the mere production of 
an abundance of heat in one spot o1 
zone does not by any means insure 
that it will circulate to adjoining 
zones. Thus a large number of these 
modest homes should have the heat- 
ing units better distributed. One 
answer to this is the floor furnace 
which is now receiving splendid 
public acceptance. Such units are 
available in such a large range of 
capacities and types that any house 
where a central heating plant is not 
adaptable can be_ economically 
equipped. 

We have in the preceding thoughts 
apparently digressed from the de- 
velopment of the househeating sales 
man, but this has had its intent. The 
discussions that arise between the 
salesman and the heating engineer 
when the house plans are brought in, 
are most valuable and _ contribute 
more than anything else towards his 
education. 


Direction of Sales Force 


The accompanying photograph 
shows a section of the meeting roon 
for the domestic gas salesmen in one 
large property. Here the men are 
divided into four groups of eleven 
men and a supervisor each. Four 
long tables are provided and each 
group has its table. This arrangement 
is quite convenient and works out 
much better than just the chairs only 
The department head’s temporary 
desk is seen in the front. The large 
bulletin board in the foreground is a 
very important feature of the opera 
tion of the department. The indivi 
dual salesmen’s names are painted ot 
the board in the horizontal lines, 
while the calendar days appear verti 
cally. The month’s returns are car 


ried accumulatively from day to day 
for each man, and each supervisor’s 
crew is totaled. Another similar 
board carries the accumulated 
monthly results throughout the year. 
In this manner each man’s record 
stares him in the face day in and 
day out as either something to be 
proud of, or else like a sore thumb. 
Such things as these boards do much 
o urge a man into action, for very 
few men are content to look at a poor 
standing day in and day out. They 
will either improve or quit of their 
own volitiou 

[he morning meeting is impera- 
tive and is the key to the day’s work 
to a large extent It must. start 
ly, and as a rule, be interest- 
ing and short. However, on incle- 
ment mornings very frequently con- 
siderable time can be spent advan- 
tageously. Generally, the meeting 
should be over early enough for the 
nen to start for their territories 
before 9 A.M. since the morning 
hours are the best for canvassing. 
People are not as approachable, or 
as easily contacted in the afternoon. 
Therefore, the latter part of the day 
and the evenings should be reserved 
for definite appointments. 
The roll call should be responded 
by a statement of sales made the 
previous day 


+ 
tO 


This can be followed 
by any special announcements that 
are to be made. Points that require 
discussion continually come up and 
Pep talks, and the 
turpentine gun should not be used 


too oft 


take some time 


en or the meeting becomes a 
bore. Educational talks should be in- 
jected here and there. A good joke 
or a timely wise-crack now and then 
won't hurt as long as the meeting is 
not turned into a play house, for a 
good laugh certainly does no harm. 
By all means do not take this op- 
portunity to vent vour spleen. If the 
salesmanager’s stomach is out of 
. or he is in the dumps, it is 
much better to dismiss the meeting 
summarily, for it is far better to con- 
fine a grouch to one man than to 
spread it to a large number. Rarely 
should the group be taken to task as 
a whole and sent out on such days 


with their spirits low. It is much 
better try to lead or inspire men 
han to drive them. Again it is quite 


well for the men to have some time 
to discuss special issues with their 
‘rvisors betore they leave the 


ling It might not be out of 





’ 


place at this point to state that super- 

visors should be what the term im- 

“SNUPERVISORS.” 

[hese men will get much better re- 

sults by assisting and advising their 

hus co-operating openly and 
1 


ioleheartedly, rather than spending 


nie mn nat 
pics, Aniki Tit) 
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their time spying on their men or try 
ing to make dictators out of them- 
selves. It is assumed that your men 
have been properly chosen and that 
they are keen and alert, thus elimi 
anting the necessity of the above 
policy. Good men will spend enough 
time canvassing to keep the balance 
of their time occupied with appoint- 
ments for further discussion, and the 
closing of deals with their prospects. 
They will know their customers and 
their needs, so such a policy as is 
worked in many other lines whereby 
a group of men are directed as to 
exactly what streets they will work 
on on certain days and what they will 
say, is all ‘““Poppy-cott” in our bust- 
ness. After having chosen good men 
and taught them the business, leave 
them to their own initiative. If 
necessary, cull out the weak ones 
now and then, but one should not 
create the feeling that he is con 
tinually thinking of firing some one. 
Far better is it to encourage and 
assist the weaker than to operate 
with a feeling of unrest. 

A good sales organization has a 
very small turnover in manpower, 
when well established. Good men 
must be satisfied so that their serv- 
ices are retained and poor men 
should be made better. The old say- 
ing “more to be pitied than censured” 
is reversed with the salesmanager 
who is continually changing men, for 
there is surely something wrong. 


—_— 


Petroleum Experiment Station at 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


The new building of the Petroleum 
Experiment Station of the United States 
Bureau of Mines at Bartlesville, Okla- 
homa, will be dedicated on October 19th 
and 20th. 

The Bureau of Mines, as it relates to 
he oil and gas industry, is a research 
organization whose function is to provide 
answers to the many technical and eco- 
questions that are arising con- 
tinually in the industry. Its staff of spe- 








lists have access to data which are not 


available generally to the competitive 
units within the industry, and consequent- 


ly the Bureau is especially prepared to 
analyze technical problems in which eco- 
nomic considerations are important fac- 
tors 
The Station at Bartlesville was founded 
1917, and since that time several 


ired reports dealing with all branches of 





the petroleum and natural-gas industries 
have been published by the Bureau of 
Mines. These reports include studies of 
he problems involved in drillin 1 pro- 
the problems involved in drill and pro 


: 
iuction, 





transportation, refining and 
chemistry, and the use of oil and gas 
and their products. Particular emphasis 
is laid on reduction of waste, on safety 
and 


ment 


efhciency, and on economic develop- 
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Validity of State Laws, City Ordinances, 


and Public Utilities Commission 


REOUEN'1 LY gas companies 
Fk become entangled in litigations 

involving the right of states, 
municipalities or public utilities com- 
missions to vary, modify or repeal 
laws, regulations or contracts with 
respect to the sale and distribution 
of gas. 

Various courts have held that a 
municipality is a political subdivision 
of the state, and that it is created as 
an agency for the state for exercis- 
ing only such governmental powers 
of the state as are entrusted or dele- 
gated to it. 

It is important to know that laws 
are subject to variation, modifica- 
tion and repeal which (1) confer 
governmental powers on a munici- 
pality; (2) vest in a municipality 
real property to be used for govern 
mental purposes; (3) authorize a 
municipality to manage property, or 
(4) exempt a municipality from 
taxation. 

For example, in Pawhuska v. Paw 
huska Gas Company, 250 U. S. 395, 
it was disclosed that a state law 
authorized municipalities to grant 
franchises. Subsequently, a_ city 
granted a franchise to a gas com 
pany to use the streets and supply 
gas to the city and its inhabitants 
In view of the governmental powers 
of the city at that time, the city alone 
had authority to regulate the charges 
for gas and services to be rendered 
by the gas company. 

Later the State Legislature en- 
acted a new law giving the right to 
the Public Utilities Commission to 
regulate rates to be charged for gas. 
The Public Utilities Commission in 
creased the rates, and the city con- 
tended that this new law was void 
because it took power from it and 
unlawfully delegated the same to 
the Public Utilities Commission. 
However, the Supreme Court of the 
United States held the new law valid, 
saying : 

“The municipality, being a mere 
agent of the state, stands in its 
governmental or public character in 
no contract relation with its sover- 
eign, at whose pleasure its charter 
may be amended, changed, or re- 
voked, without the impairment of 
any constitutional obligation 


Regulations 


By 
Leo T. Parker 


Attorney at Law 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Street Rental Tax Varies 


Considerable controversy has 
existed from time to time as to 
what is a “reasonable” gross income 
tax which may be charged a gas com- 
pany for use of city streets and 
alleys. 

It is true that the use by any 
company of the surface of the 
streets, either for trackage or for 
poles carrying wires, is a servitude 
which interferes far more with ordi- 
nary pedestrian or vehicular traffic 
than is caused by underground pipes 
or conduits of any sort. Therefore, 
such taxes paid by gas companies 
should be considerably less than those 
paid by trucking companies, tele- 
phone companies, telegraph ‘com- 
panies, and the like. 

\nother important point of the law 
is: At expiration of a taxation con- 
tract, made at the time the franchise 
was granted, what new taxation rate 
is reasonable? Generally speaking, 
it is determined by present condi- 
tions and by comparison with rates 
included in recent contracts made 
with other public utility companies. 

For example, in City of Spokane 
v. Spokane Gas & Fuel Company, 
47 Pac. (2d) 671, it was shown that 
in 1904 a municipality granted a 
franchise to a gas company au- 
horizing the laying of gas mains 
in the streets for the purpose of dis- 
tributing gas. The franchise was ac- 
cepted by the company, and in due 
time a system for the distribution of 
gas was installed pursuant to the 
franchise. The franchise was 
granted for the period of forty-one 
years. A clause in the franchise 
ordinance provided that “in con- 
sideration of the granting of the 
franchise the company shall for the 
first twenty-five years pay to the 
city an amount equal to two per cent 
of the gross receipts from the sale 
of gas. 


Under this clause the gas com 


pany paid to the city for the twenty- 
five year period ending June, 1929, 
two per cent of its gross receipts 
specified in the ordinance. 

No payments were made after 
that time, and not until several years 
after 1929 did the city pass another 
ordinance requiring the gas company 
to pay from 1929 thereafter the sum 
of two per cent of its gross receipts 
for use of its streets and alleys. The 
gas company appealed to the higher 
court on the contention that two per 
cent of its gross receipts was too 
much to be paid by it for use of the 
streets, in consideration of what 
other public utility companies were 
paying under ordinances passed be- 
fore 1929. The gas company intro- 
duced testimony proving that a fran- 
chise was granted by the city during 
the year 1924 to a telegraph company 
requiring it to pay to the city five 
per cent of its gross revenue. Under 
another franchise, granted in 1905 
to the telephone company, the gran- 
tee pavs $3,000 a year, in addition to 
furnishing to the city twenty-five free 
telephones and allowing the city ex- 
clusive use of a cross-arm on each 
pole maintained under the franchise. 
Under another telephone franchise 
granted in 1915, one per cent of 
gross revenue was to be paid, and 
100 free telephones furnished to the 
city. A franchise was granted in 
1914, granting the use of the streets 
for the purpose of distributing heat. 
This franchise called for the pay- 
ment of one per cent of the gross 
earnings, with a minimum of $2,500 
per year. Under its franchise, the 
heating company uses 5% miles of 
underground conduits in the business 
district, and the gas company main- 
tains 155 miles of gas mains. 

Also it was proved that companies 
operating under gas franchises in 
several other cities within the state 
pay to their respective municipalities 
anywhere from one to two and a 
half per cent of the gross income, 
while in many other cities no pay- 
ment at all is made. 

In consideration of this testimony 
the higher court held that payment 
by the gas company of one per cent 
of its gross receipts was sufficient 
and reasonable. This court said: 
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“Rates fixed in other franchise 
ordinances are to be accorded 


weight... .” 
City Street Rental Ordinance Valid 


Various courts have held that 
municipalities may charge gas com 
panies and other public utilities 
rental for use of streets, providing : 
The state constitution prohibits mu 
nicipalities from granting irrevocable 
privileges ; or if the state constitu 
tion does not contain this clause, then 
the city may charge rentals for use 
of its streets unless the franchi 
granted the gas company clearly pro- 
hibits the city from doing so. . 

For illustration, in Municipal Gas 
Company v. City of Wichita Falls, 
88 S. W. (2d) 608, it was disclosed 
that a municipality passed an ordi- 
nance requiring the gas company to 
pay to the city five “per cent of its 
gross income for rentals, or privi- 
lege of further use, of the streets in 
which were installed many years pre- 
viously the necessary gas mains, and 
other apparatus and equipment. 

The ordinance further provided 
that “a corporation which. shall 
operate without the payment of ren 
tals provided for in the ordinance 
shall be subject to a pen alty oft not 
less than $100 nor more than $200 
for each and every day that it shall 
conduct its business using and occu- 
pying the streets and alleys.” 

The gas company filed suit and 
asked the court to grant an injunc 
tion against the city to prevent it 
from enforcing the ordinance. The 
counsel for the gas company argued 
that the ordinance was void because 
the company had acquired and for 
many years owned and operated un- 
der franchises granted by the city 
It was alleged that to require the 
company to pay the rentals provided 
for by the ordinance would result in 
an actual loss to the company for the 
reasons as follows: 

Because the franchises amounted 
to contracts between the company 
and the city and the ordinance was 
an unlaw ful attempt to abridge the 
company’s legal rights by reason of 
large investments : (2) because its 
franchises were private property 
within the meaning of the Fourteenth 
Amendment; (3) because its fran- 
chises were private property within 
the meaning of the State Constitu 
tion and the enforcement of such or 
dinance would deprive it of its 
property without the process of lay 
contrary to the provision of the Con- 
stitution; (4) because the ordinanc 
was an unlawful attempt by the city 
to nullify, amend, and abridge the 
provisions of the franchises which i 
had theretofore granted and which 


\\ 
\\ 


ere owned by the company; and 
(5) because such ordinance was void 


and unenforceable because it imposed 


upon the company oppressive, un 
easonable, and exorbitant charges 
which had no relation to the cost to 


+] ma 
tne city ot 


gulating, cont rolling, g 
and supervising the company’s busi- 
ness, and the fee exacted by the ordi- 
nance had no reasonable relation to 
extent, and nature of the 
occupation and use by the company 
of the streets and public thorough- 
tares in such city. 

However, the testimony proved 
that the gas company’s franchise did 
not provide that the gas company 
was privileged to use the streets and 
alleys without ch: rge because the 
State Constitution contained a clause 
which prohibited municipalities from 
granting irrevocable privileges 
higher court held the 
ordinance valid, saying: 

“Even though appellant (gas com- 
pany) is able to show that it is oper- 
ler the Culbertson franchise, 
nevertheless the appellee (city) is 
not to be denied the right to charge 
for the use and occupancy of the 
streets, although the franchise does 
not so provide, because the munici- 
pality S prevented by the terms of 
the State Constitution from granting 
irrevocable or uncontrollable special 
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Cherefore, 








the provisions of the 
United States Constitution no law. 








or regulation is_ valid 
which attempts to vary or rescind a 
valid ec ict. 

‘herefore, it is important to know 

t blic service commission is 







legally empowered to invalidate 


alter contracts made by gas com- 
panies unless the effect of such con- 
ract is discrimination between con- 
sumers of gas, under which circum- 


stances the contracts obviously are 
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ture, saying: 

‘The commission's power of regu 
lation may disregard any contract 
deemed to be at variance with the 
needs of the service as determined 
by it, or which is discriminatory i 
character. But is this contract at 
variance with the needs of the ser 
vice, or is it discriminatory in charac 
ter? We are inclined to believe not. 

The commission’s belief, drawn 
from its fund of experience, is not 
evidence, and an order of the Pub 
lice Service Commission which is 
without evidence to support it can- 
not be upheld by this court.” 


Retail and Wholesale Regulations 


[t is well established law that a gas 
company which supplies gas to con- 
sumers cannot legally refuse to sup- 
ply gas to all who demand it, under 
reasonable conditions and regula- 
tions. However, this rule of the 
law is not applicable to wholesale 
distributors, such as gas pipeline 
companies. 

In other words, a public utilities 
commission may not impose upon a 
public utility, which sells wholesale, 
as a condition to the granting of a 
certificate of public convenience and 
necessity, the requirement that it also 
furnish service to all who require 
and demand service. Therefore, a 
gas pipe line company may select its 
customers and it may legally refuse 
to supply gas to municipalities, if it 
desires to do so. 

For example, in Chicago District 
Pipeline Company v. Illinois Com- 
merce Commission, 197 N. E. 873, i 
was disclosed that a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity was 
granted by the Public Service Com- 
mission to a pipeline company. The 
order of the Commission permitted 
the company to maintain and operate 
its lines upon condition that it would 
convey, deliver, and sell gas at whole- 
sale to corporations, both municipal 
and private, engaged in the sale and 
delivery of gas to the public. 

The order entered by the com- 
mission was predicated upon the as 
sumption that the nadie company, 
as a pul blic utility, could not limit the 
scope of its public engagement to the 
sale of gas to only privately-owned 
public utility companies, and thus, in 
effect, discriminate against municipal 
corporations. On this point it rea- 
soned that once a public utility dedi 
cates its property to a public use, it 
thereafter becomes affected with a 


public interest. 

The pipeline company appealed to 
the court and demanded that the com- 
mission issue a certificate permitting 
it to sell gas at wholesale exclusively 
to privately-owned gas companies 
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The higher court ordered the com 
mission to issue the certificate on this 
basis, saying : 

“No unlawful or unreasonable dis 
crimination could therefore result in 
appellee’s (pipeline company’s) fail 
ure or refusal to extend its service 
beyond the scope of its publicly pro 
fessed obligation. Nor can any legal 
sanction be found to authorize the 
commission’s attempt to withhold a 
certificate of convenience and neces 
sity from appellee (pipeline com- 
pany) until it agreed, as a condition 
subsequent, to sell gas to municipali 
ties.” 


Order to Extend Service 


Obviously gas 
obligated to extend their service 
within municipalities where such ex 
tenison is reasonably necessary in 
consideration of the demands and re 


companies are 


Bell Joint Clamps 


(Continued from page 37 
without binding. The maximum tol 
erance allowable between the pipe 
and the follower ring from the data 
appears to be about 14%” 

A number of companies use a 
torque wrench to determine the prop- 
er tension on the bolts while in other 
companies the workmen determine 
the proper bolt tension by the feel 
of the wrench. In other companies 
the workmen use a torque wrench 
until they learn the “feel” and then 
an ordinary wrench is used. 

One company stated that torque 
wrenches tend to get out of adjust- 
ment, and if torque wrenches are 
used they should be calibrated pe- 
riodically. 

Cement Joints 

Only a few of the replies from the 
companies contacted gave specific 
recommendations on clamping ce- 
ment joints. This was to be expected 
since cement joints are not as pre- 
valent as lead joints. It would ap- 
pear from the limited data presented 
that the same general principles em- 
ployed in the “preparation” of a lead 
joint for clamping apply also to ce- 
ment joints. The other items of the 
specifications for installing clamps 
on lead joints, of course, apply to ce- 
ment joints. 


Gas in PWA Project 


zas for every utility ser\ in é 
home ex g g and water is pr 
vided in a PWA low income project at 
Enid. Oklahoma which opened August 28 
All kitchens are equipped with gas re- 
frigerators and gas ranges € tir 
project is heated from a single gas-fired 
heating unit and gas-fired laundry equip- 


ment is available for all families 
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quirements for additional service. 

However, usually the higher courts 
will uphold a Public Utilities Com 
mission’s decision, not requiring a 
gas company to extend its service 
lines where it is shown that the ex- 
tension of the service is not reason- 
ably necessary, or will result in 
financial loss to a competing com- 
pany. 

For instance, in Huntington v. 
Public Service Commission, 149 S. 
E. 677, it was disclosed that a gas 
consumer filed a complaint with the 
Public Utilities Commission and re 
quested it to require a gas corpora 
tion to extend its mains at a cost of 
aproximately $1000 to supply gas to 
a manufacturing plant. At the hear- 
ing it was shown that a competing gas 
company furnished gas to the manu- 
facturer at higher rates than those 
charged by the gas company whose 
services the manufacturer demanded. 


James M. Kobabe Joins Lee B. Mettler 
Co. 

The Lee B. Mettler Co., manufacturers 

Me ttler entrain 


urners, announces t 


combustion gas 


1t James M. Kobabe 


us joined the rganizati as Executive 
General Manager 
Mr. Kobabe has been affiliated with the 
Mettler ( luring the past eleven years 
as a direct factory engineer, with a gen- 
listributorship of Mettler products 





Over 400 Styles and Sizes of Double Seals 
—Approved by Underwriter’s Laboratories 


GAS-TIGHT COPPER PIPE JOINTS 


Smooth, Type K copper pipe, bends to save fittings and reduce 
friction in the line. Double Seals make the few connections needed 
—stronger and doubly tight to eliminate piping failures forever. 
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Kvidence was introduced proving 
that both gas companies were owned 
by the same corporation. Therefore, 
the higher court entered an order re 
quiring the company to extend its 
mains to supply the manufacturer, 
because the two companies were not 
considered actual competitors. This 
court said: 

“It therefore appears now that the 
two utilities are subject to one owner- 
ship (for all practical purposes), 
that they are under one management, 
and that community of interest is 
fully established .. . When we look 
through the veil of corporate entities 

the danger of ruinous competi- 
tion and economic waste is not a 
factor in this case. There can be no 
real competition between corpora- 
tions which are owned by the same 
party and are under the same man- 
agement.” 


in the Central States 


Mr. Kobabe will be located at the Gen- 
eral Offices of the Lee B. Mettler Co. in 
Los Angeles, Calif., dividing his time 
with the Chicago office and other offices, 

ay } y “ef 
aS may ve necessary Henceforth, the 
Chicago office of the James M. Kobabe 
Mr. Earl E. 


ears of experi 


Co. will be in charge of 
Litz, who has had many 


ence in many branches of the gas in 


lustry 























Use Double Seals on hooking up modern gas appliances—use them 


underground from Main to Service — use Double Seals wherever 
Write for 


copper pipe goes. 


catalog. 


HAYS MFG. CO., ERIE, PA. 
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HEATING 
BUNKER “C” OIL 


for carburetting gas requires high 
pressure and high temperature. 


ANDALE 
BOWED TUBE 
HEATERS 


remain tight and are easily cleaned. 
These are the requirements for con- 
tinuous satisfactory operation. 


ANDALE COMPANY 


1600 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 








| 3,400 cu. ft. 


METER REPAIR PARTS 

















Meters 
Diaphragms 
Repairs 
Provers 
Pumps 
Calorimeters 
Wet Meters 
Gauges 
Apparatus 


All sizes 
up to 





capacity 


ALL MAKES — ALL SIZES OF METERS 


LARGEST GAS COMPANIES NOW 
USING OUR PARTS 
SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR ON 
METER REPAIR PARTS 


SAMPLES AND PRICES 


GLADLY SENT 
= en 


LAMBERT METER CO. 




















BUSH TERM. BLDG. 4, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











Obviously—if these statements are correct, you 
Positive 


can save substantially on your gas purifying 


costs. Investigate, then—we can prove them 
Proof-- to you to your entire satisfaction. Write— 


there's no obligation 





E. J. LAVINO AND COMPANY 
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10,000,000 CU. FT. CAPACITY 
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PURIFIERS - TANKS - CONDENSERS 
STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 


INTEGRITY GOOD WORKMANSHIP FAIR DEALING 
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ipe Corrosion and Coatings 


Coating Requirements 


By Erick Larson 


Part 16 


Soil Stress 


ROTECTION should be required to resist soil 
PP ccm. Soil stress is the dynamic force exerted by 

a soil on any object partly or wholly covered by 
the soil. Soil stress turns the smoothness of the original 
coating into a variety of patterns and designs. The 
frequency of occurrence and the intensity of soil stress 
action are as variable as the corrosion of metals. The 
effect of soil stress is to distort or to displace the coat 
ing material either or both of which may occur over 
small or large surface areas. 

Displacement of the coating occurs when soil particles 
or some soil ingredient is forcibly held against and 
gradually enters the coating displacing the coating mate 
rial. Such displacement may occur until no protection 





Fig. 1—Soil stress effect after 3 years in sand and meadow 
bog. Combination of displacement and distortion. 162.5 F 
melting point enamel. 


remains between the pipe and the soil. The displace- 
ment type of soil stress is limited in the area damaged 
by the size of the particle displacing the coating. Dis 
placement is first noticeable through roughening of 
the coating surface which action may totally destro: 
the original texture or the change may occur in more 
or less numerous spots between which the original ap- 
pearance is preserved. Continued exposure to the soil 
stress will deepen the roughened portions producing 
small craters having an appearance similar to the pits 
produced on pipe by corrosion, The appearance of the 
crater when displacement is due to other than soil parti 
cles depends upon the size and shape of the material 
The result is mold of the material entering the coat 
ing. Conceiving of most coatings as plastic material 
which it usually is, facilitates conception of the results 
produced by soil stress. The most usual appearance of 
the coating from the displacement type of soil stress 
damage is that of a honeycomb although not as regular 
in design. 

The soil stress in this honeycomb type results in a 
displacement of coating at the affected location but no 
general distortion or displacement. The coating dis- 
placed may increase the thickness immediately adjacent 
to the action an observable amount or may distribute 
the material over a sufficiently large area so that the 
increased thickness is not visually apparent 


Soil stress of the displacement type has been observed 
in soils varying from a white beach sand composed of 
fine grains to rock. Penetration in the beach sand was 
not as rapid as in other types but 164 degree F. melting 
point enamel was penetrated to the steel in numerous 
places within four years. This failure occurred over 
several miles of 6” pipe. The pipe depth in this in- 
stance varied from just below the surface to three feet. 
The fact that beach sand has produced a soil stress in 
one instance even though the area of failure was exten- 
sive does not necessarily indicate a possible damage in 
all sands but does emphasize the difficulty of predicting 
the success of protection when shielding is not used. 

The second type of damage from soil stress, distor- 
ion, affects comparatively large areas of coating com- 
pared to the single area of a crater resulting from dis- 
placement. Soil stress distortion may be defined as the 
movement. of comparatively large areas of coating rela- 
tive to the pipe on which it was placed and also a non- 
uniform movement relative to the coating itself in the 
disturbed area. As a result of the non-uniform move- 
thent the coating is distorted into various patterns most 


j 


of which have a wavy cross section. The appearance is 
frequently that of a cloth after it has been pushed into 
a confined space on a smooth surface. The original 
shiny appearance of the coating surface is frequently 
preserved during the action or may remain smooth but 
dulled. 

The cause of the distortion is that the gripping power 
of the soil exceeds the adhesive power of the coating 
to the pipe or the cohesive power of the coating particles 





Fig. 2—Displacement type soil stress in a gravel loam mix- 
ture. Note appearance at left similar to distortion effect but 
caused by application. 


producing a slow movement of the whole coating from 
the original position. 

A condition apparent in other phases of coating in- 
vestigation is that the internal cohesion of an apparently 
hard coating is frequently weaker than the bond between 
pipe and coating. As a result if breakage occurs the 
place of cleavage may be in the primer, between primer 
and coating or within the coating itself. The same re- 
sult can more easily occur in coating having the con- 
sistency of grease. The distortion type of soil stress 
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may not cause actual rupture although such a result is 
not uncommon but there may be a differential movement 
between or in any of the layers mentioned. It is ap- 
parent that strong cohesive and adhesive qualities are 
essential to provide resistance against soil stress. 

The differential movement may have stretched the 
coating at the bottom of some of the waves beyond the 
tensile strength and cracks appear. The breaking of 
the bond between pipe and protection if permanent af- 
fords space for moisture to collect. 

The extent of damage from either type of soil stress 
and the period in which it occurs are not comparable 
as a soil producing one type does not ordinarily produce 
the other. Both types cause extensive damage and local- 
ize corrosion on the comparatively small area of bare 
metal exposed in the pit crater or crack. 

Coatings without shields have been damaged by both 
types of actions so that bare metal was exposed in less 
than a year. Failure of the coating from soil stress in 
one year is rather unusual but not unknown. In soils of 
moderate soil stress unshielded coatings frequently pro- 
vide only a few years protection from corrosion. Com- 
plete penetration of an unshielded coating caused by 
soil stress in beach sand as previously mentioned oc- 
curred in four years. There have been observed in- 
stances where unshielded coatings have been undamaged 





Fig. 3—1. Droplets originated during application. 
pipe penetrated where coating lacked continuity. 3. Bubbles 
originated during application. 4. Displacement caused by pipe 
resting on object. 5. Displacement causing exposure of large 
area of metal. 6. Displacement causing exposure of small area 
of metal. Note excellent condition of enamel between de- 
scribed points. 


2 Steel 


od 
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by soil stress for ten years and therefore indefinite re- 
sistance to such action may be expected. However, the 
extensiveness of such lack of soil stress damage is ques- 
tionable. 

The soil box test..has been developed to provide an 
accelerated determination of the distortion produced by 
soils but no laboratory methods are available to predict 
the effect of the more commonly occurring displacement 
type of soil stress. The unpredictable nature and fre- 
quent occurrence of the damage from soil stress have 
promoted the unanimous recommendation of corrosion 
authorities that some form of shielding be given serious 
consideration. Most authorities recommend shielding 
whenever a coating is used. 

Soil stress damage of one type or another may occur 
in any type of soil. The displacement type is of more 
common occurrence than distortion. The latter is con- 
fined to soils which tend to vary considerable in volume 
with changes in moisture content. Clay, clay loams, 
bogs, upper layers of swamps, etc. are the most common 
types of soils in which the major damage from dis- 
tortion occurs. 

Considerable decrease in the moisture content of a 
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soil must take place before the physical movement, 
often evident through cracks appearing in the soil, is 
sufficient to cause a corresponding change in position 
of the coating. Various tests have indicated that a 50% 
decrease in moisture content is necessary to produce 
a soil contraction sufficient to cause coating distortion 
of a degree that will expose the metal. The soil must be 
closely compacted around the pipe to produce distortion. 
Such compactness may be caused by flooding trenches 
in which instance a high saturation is also produced and 
there is more likelihood of a high percentage decrease 
in moisture content. Distortion seldom occurs on dis- 
tribution systems as the ground surface is often a semi 
or fully impervious material which minimizes the per- 
centage change in moisture content. 

Distortion may be caused by trench settlement particu- 
larly when the original fill is loose around the pipe or 
the trench has been dug to an excessive depth. As the 
fill moves past the pipe in settling it may cause coating 
to pull away from the pipe. 

Heat is of much smaller relative importance on buried 
lines in causing coating distortion. However on exposed 
lines or in a few remote instances of lines buried in 
soils exposed to high temperatures (120-140 degrees F. 
would be extremely high temperatures for ordinary coat- 
ings of the enamel or grease types unless especially pre- 
pared), an appearance of distortion may be produced 
by the fluidity of the material at such temperatures caus- 
ing it to flow by the force of gravity alone. 

A general description of the cause of distortion is any 
action which tends to require a portion or all of coating 
to resist tension or shear. Displacement results from a 
coating being placed under compression. 

The plastic or viscous properties of a coating mate- 
rial are thus a factor in soil stress. The usual method 
of judging resistance to soil stre’s is by the apparent 
hardness. The sense of feeling may indicate that the 
coating is hard. The sensation of hardness produced 
by feeling or a numerical value produced by test is 
based upon a mometary recording of some action. An 
important requirement of a protection is resistance to 
long sustained tensile. shear or compressive forces of 
even small intensity. An example of the small intensity 
required to displace an enamel coating occurred during 
development tests in 1926. A piece of unshielded coated 
pipe was hung horizontally in a room subjected to at- 
mospheric summer temperatures but not exposed to di- 
rect sunlight. A 3%” x 5” cardboard tag containing 
test data was attached to the 2” pipe bv a string tied at 
the top but loose at the pipe bottom. In the course of 
four months the string had completely penetrated the 
3/64” thick coating which had a ring and ball test melt- 
ing point of 160 degrees F. More recent experiments 
of this nature on the same manufacturer’s coating hav- 
ing the same melting point but changed in other respects 
indicate a higher resistance to displacement although 
not sufficient to warrant use without shielding wherever 
soil stress occurs. 

There are other causes than the stresses due directly 
to soil action which produce patterns on coatings simi- 
lar to soil stress. Exposure to the sun has been men- 
tioned. Atmospheric temperatures may produce the 
same result as sun even though the pipe may be pro- 
tected from direct exposure to the sun only the time 
interval is greater. The weight of the pipe concentrated 
on comparativly small areas such as on straps which 
suspended the pipe on another structure, supports or 
blocking, areas of support in unleveled trenches, other 
structures, etc., produces distortion. Uniform bearing of 
the coating against soil minimizes such damage. When 
it is necessary to fasten pipe to other structures by 
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straps, brackets or other means the removal of an) 
previously applied coating before erection and field coat 
ing the attachment with the pipe will minimize the pos- 
sibility of defective protection. 

Practically all types of coating are distortionable. A 
general reason for the distortionable characteristic in 
the apparently hard coatings is that such materials are 
usually mixtures, not compounds. The use of fillers is 
the most common method employed to add resistance 
to the tendency to flow under pressure. Distilling pro 
cedure, character of raw material, use of cut backs, etc. 
have an effect on the apparent hardness. However, the 
more fluid ingredients continue to exist in the mixture 
in the state they were previous to compounding except 
for such slight changes as may occur from heating dur 
ing application. Therefore, while the hard fillers remain 
intact they float in the softer mediums and the dynamic 
force exerted gradually causes the mass to shift. 

Roots may exert considerable pressure by traveling 
as hair roots through minute spaces at the coating sur- 
face and then enlarging in cross section. Such action 
may occur from certain grass or bush as well as tree 
roots. The root appears to gradually depress the coat 
ing and complete penetration depends upon the final size 
of the root. Roots have been frequently observed which 
forced a path through the coating and reappeared some 
distance from the point of entry instead of following 
the surface of the coating. Roots tunnelling enamels for 
more than 2 feet before reappearance have been found 
As the root swelled in size the coating generally became 
thinner but continued to conceal the root. 

The dead weight of the material above a coated pipe 
or any imposed load may add to soil stresses in pro- 
ducing distortion or displacement. The fact that soil 
stress causes equal damage to coatings on all sides of 
the pipe when the pipe is uniformly in contact with 
the soil makes it difficult to ascertain the exact con- 
tribution of dead weight to the damage. Failure of 
coatings from soil stress has occurred on small diameter 
pipe when the pipe top was at the ground surface. The 
soil was a coarse sand with a small amount of loam. 
There has been some indication that soil stress damage 
decreases with increased depth of burial, especially be- 
low four feet but as such a conclusion is based only on 
a limited visual inspection it is included as a suggestion 
for further determination rather than fact. 

The freezing of the soil surrounding coated pipe does 
not appear to contribute materially to damage from soil 
stress for several reasons. In northern latitudes pipe 
buried after the thawing of the soil and examined pre- 
vious to the next freezing period was found to have 
been considerably affected by soil stress. Pipe buried 
in the same type of soil beneath the frost line has been 
found affected to the same extent as that within the 
frost line. Soil stress has produced extensive damage 
to unshielded lines in areas where no frost occurs. These 
conclusions are based on numerous visual inspections 
by separate investigators. Research on the causes of soil 
stress and the relative intensities of each cause would 
materially assist in the development of corrosion pro 
tection. 

The distortion or displacement of coating on the bot 
tom and top of pipe provides an opportunity to study 
how mains are actually supported in a trench and how 
effective backfill methods are in compacting the soil 
The observation of the sides has also provided some 
ideas on the transverse movement of pipe. 

There are appearances produced during application 
of a coating which are similar to although usually dis- 
tinguishable from those caused by soil stress. Pits 
caused by bubbles bursting during application are more 
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uniform both in size and quantity than designs caused 
by displacement. Frequently in bursting a very thin 
layer of enamel projects out from the edges of the 
crater toward the center. The interior of bubbles are 
ordinarily smoother than the crater of a pit caused by 
soil stress. In softer coatings what was originally a 
bubble may become distorted or deepened by soil stress 
in which instances soil stress is unintentionally desig- 
nated as the sole cause. A wavy appearance may be 
caused by the running down of hot onto cooled coating, 
lapping over successive pours of the coating and other 
reasons producing an observable variation in thickness. 
The smoothness and uniformity of location and design 





Fig. 4—Soil stress effect of roots. Enamel removed from pipe. 
Dark points are where enamel was penetrated after 10 months’ 
burial. Insert shows a root entering enamel and exiting after 
more than 2” of tunnelling. 


of coating appearances resembling those caused by soil 
stress are usually distinguishing characteristics. Ex- 
perience rapidly develops the ability to distinguish the 
causes. 

Thin coatings are as susceptible to soil stress damage 
as thicker ones although the reason for the failure is 
more difficult to ascertain from observation. Coatings 
which remain in a state of viscosity similar to greases 
are readily displaced by soil stress. 


Ductility and Brittleness 


A corrosion protection material must possess ductility 
and lack extreme brittleness. A pipe cannot be installed 
exactly as it lay when the coating was applied and if it 
could variations in settlement would cause transverse 
or longitudinal bending or a combination of both after 
installation. Ductility is required to minimize damage 
during transportation, connecting separate lengths and 
laying in the trench bottom more than subsequently. 
Small diameter pipes are flexible longitudinally while 
pipe above 3’ or 4 in diameter is more flexible trans- 
versely. The transverse flexing of large diameter pipe 
is more common in the water than other industries. 

Hardness is advantageous in resisting soil stress but 
the added embrittlement would increase the damage 
from blows. A balance between the two has been estab- 
lished by experience. The ductility of coatings may be 
determined by bending tests or evaluated indirectly by 
the melting point of the material. The brittleness of 
hard surfaced coatings is determined by the drop ball 
or shatter test. These latter type coatings may be suf- 
ficiently ductile to allow bending of a pipe length a few 
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inches but readily spall off if the are of bending is in 
creased or a slight tap is struck where the coating is 
under internal stress. Coatings should be required to 
possess a ductility sufficient to bend as much as the pipe 
on which they are placed can bend without force being 
applied. 

An interesting feature of some coatings is that after 
being stretched so that an internal stress results they 
gradually flow until the stress is relieved or neutralized 
A phase of this characteristic worth noting because of 
its occasional use as a sales argument by manufacturers 





Fig. 5—Displacement of unshielded enamel following too long 
a period of exposure to the sun before installation. Excessive 
displacement from soil stress is similar in appearance. 


is self-healing. A coating may be stretched by bending 
or other methods until a slight crack develops. Under 
the pressure and temperature conditions existent in the 
ground some claim their product possessing self heal- 
ing ability will gradually seal the crack and become an 
integral mass. Proof of this is not lacking but 
upon its success would be doubtful practice 


relying 

Coatings should not be condemned for brittleness as 
the economy of some such coatings would be beyond 
doubt if a strong bond and continuity could be cheaply 
produced. For instance a glass coating would provide 
exceptional protection for an indefinite period. Glass 
would be one of the few coatings which occurs in nature 
in the same form as used and therefore would have no 
tendency to revert to the original compound. Scientific 
advancement in the art of glass application may well 
span present difficulties. 


Heat 


The requirements of a coating must include resistance 
to the various types of destruction which may be caused 
by the temperatures to which it will be subjected. Dis 
integration of the coatings should not occur at any tem 
perature to which it would be subjected in application. 
installation or use. The temperature to which some com 
pounds must be raised for proper application may pro 
duce a form of disintegration which is separation of 
the compound into its component parts. Recognition of 
this possibility is vitally important in application as 
some means of avoiding disintegration must be used 
The importance of uniformity in the coating material 
applied warrants a study of the particular material so 
that automatic mechanical means of its maintenance are 
available or the proper skill is applied to return in- 
gredients lost through heating. 

Heat may cause the coating material to lose its more 
volatile ingredients. Such loss may increase the rapid- 
ity of disintegration. The addition of fluxes or cut 
backs to compensate for losses may change the char 
acteristics of the material. 

The effect of heat or lack of heat is easily determined 
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by laboratory tests but the comparatively short duration 
of these tests limit the value. The laboratory test on 
the effect of high temperatures should be prolonged a 
period comparable to any which may be sustained dur- 
ing application or installation. 

\n important consideration is the effect of heat dur- 
A heat that would have no effect during 
a tew hours may cause damage from sagging when the 
pipe is exposed to direct sun rays repeatedly for a week 
or more. Even when coating is shielded with a heat 
insulating material the pipe will attain a temperature 
in excess of the maximum atmospheric temperature. 
he maximum atmospheric temperature recorded at any 
location cannot therefore be used as a criteria of the 
critical flow point temperature of pipe coating. All heat 
effects must include the element of time. 


Ing storage. 


Flow Point 

It is thus necessary to consider a flow point of coat- 
ing in addition to the hitherto mentioned melting point. 
The tlow point is that temperature at which gravity 
alone will cause the coating to “sag” or flow downward 
if not confined. Time is an important element as a heat 
sustained for several hours may produce more sagging 
than one of higher value but only momentarily applied. 
The determination of the temperature at which a coating 
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Fig. 6—Appearance of mill wrapped protection after outside 
storage during an unusually severe winter when temperatures 
were 15 to 20°F. below zero on several occasions. Damage 
was confined entirely to Kraft paper and outer layer of enamel. 
The corrosion protection value of the coating was found by 
tests to be equivalent to newly protected pipe. 


is to be tested for flow and the period of exposure 
should be based on the practical conditions encountered. 
The determination of the flow point when it is above 
actual conditions is a matter of interest but of little 
importance at present when comparing coatings with 
other users. 

The effect of heat and pressure may be important 
because of storage conditions and may be easily dupli- 
cated in laboratory tests. The injection of pressure 
would not exactly duplicate soil stress action as the 
flow point is considered from a temperature rather than 
pressure viewpoint. In storage the pressure is usually 
distributed over a comparatively large area considering 
soil stress. 

Freezing 

Pipe laying must proceed in freezing as well as warm 

weather. The most extreme conditions of both low 


temperatures and sudden drops in temperatures are en- 
(Continued on page 88) 
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The 
1937 Edition 


of the 


American Gas Catalog 
and Handbook 


will be issued in December 


The data pages in the 1936 Edition 
will be revised and a large number 


of new charts and tables will be 


added. 


Its data pages will contain material 
of great reference value to every 
man responsible for the operation 
of every department of the Gas 


Industry. 





Every subscriber to American Gas 


Journal automatically receives 
his copy of the Handbook on 


publication. 


Manufacturers of equipment and 
appliances who advertise in the 
Handbook, keep their products 
constantly before the men who buy 
and recommend every item used 
in the production, distribution and 


utilization of gas. 
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Throttling Controller 


A new Throttling Potentiom- 
eter Controller, designed to pro- 
vide close temperature regula- 
tion for heat-treating furnaces 
and similar applications, is of- 
fered by The Foxboro Com- 
pany, Foxboro, Mass. The elec- 
trically-operated control system 
regulates the position of a throt- 
tling valve to maintain the flow 
of fuel required to hold the tem- 
perature constant within the 
throttling range. Thus, abrupt 
changes in fuel supply are 
avoided and the temperature 
remains constant within a nar- 
row control zone. 





Operation of the unit, based 
on the familiar potentiometer 
pyrometer circuit, uses a sec- 
ond slide wire in the control cir- 
cuit for smooth operation. 
When the galvanometer pointer 


Angle Flow Valve 


The Minneapolis-Honeywell 


those heretofore produced. 


stallation and replacement. 


sizes. 


Regulator Con 
pany Angle Flow Valve rounds out its line of con- 
trols for improving circulation on hot water heat 
ing systems. This newcomer to the Minnear 

Honeywell line it is claimed will reduce control 
and installation costs for hot water heating sys 
tems since an Anglo Flow Valve acts both as a 
flow valve and e:bow at the same time. 
valve has several definite improve 
It emb 
valve disc construction that balanc 
head to assure against leakage f 
culation. Larger sizes of these valves are included 
with flanged ends in order to facilitate rapid in 
The material of ths 
valve body is brass for the 1” size and cast iron 
for the 142” and 2” sizes with brass trim for all 








s the pressure 


serreuriter ¢ 
gTavity I 


unbalances the bridge 
1 change of temperature, a 


sensitive relay detects the cur- 
it flow and causes a corre- 


sponding readjustment of the 
mc operated valve, at the 
same time adjusting the slide 
wire contact to rebalance the 
bridge circuit. The change in 
the valve adjustment for a giv- 
en deflection of the instrument 


may be as great or small as 
desired. 
This unit is claimed to be 


particularly suitable for precise 
regulation of furnaces operat- 
ing under fairly uniform condi- 
tions of loading, fuel pressure, 

.t.u. value and the like, where 
a definite furnace temperature 
may be expected for each posi- 
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valve opening. 
Taper Post Threader 


Beaver Pipe Tools, Inc. 
of Warren, Ohio, describe 
in a recent bulletin their 
No. 48R pipe threader for 


”” 


242" to 4” pipe. Features 








are extra wide die, fully 
enclosed gears and is 
1djustable for cutting 
oversize or undersize. For 
right hand tapered 
threads only. 
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New Equipment 


New Post Vises 


Vises which can be 
tightly locked to any col- 
umn, pillar or post up to 
10” in diameter are now 
available for use on the 
job, where piping is to be 
done. 


A snap of the chain, a 





turn of the locking handle 
and the Post Vise is set on 
post or column. A friction- 
less cup takes up all the 
slack to make locking and 
releasing of chain easy. 


This vise has broad 
jaws, which, along their 
entire surface, grip the 
pipe tightly without dig- 
ging or marring. A four- 
point slide bearing in- 
sures easy adjustment. 


The new series consists 
of two types, which holds 
pipe from % to 2”; and 
from ¥%” to 24%”. Both 
models are equipped with 
%4”" Pipe Bender. Made by 
The Armstrong Manufac- 
turing Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
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and Appliances 





Robertshaw Oven Heat Controls 


Bring sight and action for 
Gas Range selling 





Outstanding among the improvements in oven-heat con- 
trols are the visual action and accessible adjustment 
features of the Robertshaw Thermal Eye* Models, made 
by Robertshaw Thermostat Co., Youngswood, Pa. 

The action of the heat control in operation is made 
visual by the Thermal Eye”* that signals when the oven 
has reached the proper temperature as called for by the 
dial setting. The Thermal Eye” is a window directly over 
the thermostat dial with a clear glass center. When the 
oven reaches the dialed temperature a white signal moves 
into view indicating that the oven is ready for the food. 
This action also provides a visual demonstration for sales 
floors. When the dial is rotated to the low point, room 
temperature, the red signal moves into view. 

This new design is important from a service standpoint 
because adjustments can be made when installing or 
servicing gas ranges without disassembling the cooking 
top. In this design the independent pilot and oven burner 
by-pass adjustment screws are readily accessible by re- 
moving two spring plugs. The adjusting screws can then 
be reached by inserting a screw driver in the holes pro- 
vided in the bezel on the manifold panel. 

Model AT control with integral oven gas cock, Thermal 
Eye* Oven burner by-pass and independent pilot adjust- 
ment is shown. Other models for every price or service 
need are also available. Action photo from Robertshaw 
Cooking School film is shown. 














Photo from Cooking School Film 


Barber Conversion Burner 


"If you dig deep enough, you'll 
strike gas” is the title of a folder 
for consumer use issued by The 
Barber Gas Burner Co. of Cleve- 
land. Featuring the theme of au- 
tomatic gas heat through the use 
of present boiler equipment it 
briefly describes the new Barber 
Conversion Burner for round or * Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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Daynite Timercoid it is desired (as in the case of sick- 
ness) to maintain a day tempera- 
ture setting at night, the button is 


turned to the ‘Hi’ calibration. For 


> enaddiisaniion neat 


For day and night automatic 
temperature regulation in houses 
equipped with automatic heat a 
compact electric clock is marketed 
under the name of the “Timer- 
coid.”’ It operates on a 60 cycle 24 
volt current using a 24 volt trans- 
former. 

Two 24-hour dials are provided 

one to each side. The day hour, 
and night hour calibrations are 
plainly indicated by dark and 
light separations on the dials. 

The simple buttons on the front 
of the instrument respectively fa- 
cilitate the correct time setting and 
the required “high” or “low” set- 
ling. 











square type central heating 
plants. The Barber jet combustion 
principle of the burner is shown 
in detail. 

Application of the burner to 
round type furnace is shown in 
the adjoining cut. 


The lower button setting is an 
important feature on this control. 
If the occupants are leaving for a 
day or more, the button may be 
set to the calibration marked “Lo”, 
in which case the heating equip- 
ment will operate continuously on 
the low setting until changed. If 


normal day and night operation, 
the button is turned to the “Auto” 
calibration—a simple and positive 
adjustment meeting every require- 
ment. 

Manufactured by The Mercoid 
Corporation, 4201 Belmont Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 
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The Home Service Breakfast during the A.G.A. Convention at Hotel Statler, September 29th. 


Home Service Breakfast 


E engaged the hotel ballroom 

for the Home Service Break 

fast at the AG.A. Convention 
in Cleveland this year, and it wasn’t 
a bad idea as we had 186 in atten 
dance. Each year this Breakfast has 
increased in numbers and interest, 
and our aim,—that of greater execu 
tive attendance to hear the home 
service story, has been gained. Sev- 
enty per cent of the number were 
sales managers and other executives, 
all with the sincere interest in know 
ing “just what makes the wheels go 
’round” in home service work. 

Elizabeth Sweeney, Chairman of 
the Home Service Committee and 
director of home service in the New 
York State Electric & Gas Corp.., 
presided as Chairman, and after out- 
lining the work of the Committee as 
given in the Home Service Commit- 
tee Report of the Commercial Sec- 
tion, she announced a special accom- 
plishment in the preparation of a 
booklet on equipment for school 
laboratories entitled “Modern Kit- 
chens for Homemaking Instruction”, 
—this booklet available from the 
American Gas Association. 
Greetings were extended to the 

group by Association executives: 
Herman Russell, President ; Alexan- 
der Forward, Managing Director; 
and F. M. Banks, Chairman of the 
Commercial Section. Each indicated 
his pleasure at the growth of home 
service work and the particular in- 
terest in the Convention Breakfast. 
F. M. Banks, as a suggestion for 
future work, hoped that home service 
would pay more attention to instruc- 


by 


Jessie McQueen 


Home Service Counsellor 
American Gas Association 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C 


tion for company 
that everyone in the organization, 
whether in the sales department or 


not, might be company salesmen. 


employees so 


Five home service directors par- 
ticipated in the popular feature of 
two-minute talks on current home 
service activities. They included 
Margaret Nevins, The Syracuse 
Lighting Company, Inc., describing 
home service participation in the 
housing development of that com- 
pany in their Five Star Home Pro- 
gram; Mrs Eleanor Kingsley, 
Worcester Gas Light Company, 
Framingham, Mass., as Chairman of 
the home service group of the New 

gland Gas Association outlined 
their particular sales programs in the 
home service study work this vear; 
Hulda Ungericht, The Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co., Columbus, Ohio, as director 
of home service activities over a 
large part of Ohio described the 
1938 program of the Gasco Cook- 
ing Schools,—these schools carried 
around to all towns through the 
Mildred Bailey of the 
lic Service Electric & Gas Co., 
Newark, New Jersey, had the inter- 
esting assignment “Home Service in 
National Advertising,” and her paper 
listed ways in which this cooperation 
is being carried on in a great many 


home service departments through- 
out the country; and Mildred Clark, 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Company, 
Tulsa, Okla., inspired the group with 
the statement that home service can 
make home cooking pay, and justi- 
fied the so-called decorative demon- 
strations by proving that to teach 
women how to prepare food attrac- 
tively in the home was one of the 
ways of interesting them in more 
home cooking. 

One of the popular features of the 
Home Service Breakfast program is 
that of the individual introductions. 
It was feared that as the group grew 
larger this tradition might have to be 
given up. It met with protest from 
home service directors and execu- 
tives alike, and so the introduction 
responsibility fell back as usual on 
the Home Service Counsellor. These 
introductions make it possible for 
people to know each other. The 
home service directors were im- 
pressed with the executive atten- 
dance, and the executives were inter- 
ested to know which companies had 
home service representatives present. 
Many of our guests this year in- 
cluded editors from the leading 
women’s magazines, and it was a 
pleasure to welcome them in these 
introductions. 

Miss Sweeney, in closing the 
Breakfast program, introduced the 
incoming Chairman of the Commer- 
cial Section, H. H. Cuthrell of The 


Brooklyn Union Gas Company, 


mi get : 5 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and the incoming 
Chairman of the Home Service Com- 
mittee, Mildred Clark of Tulsa. 
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News of the Industry 











National Bottled Gas Association 
Meeting 
The September meeting of the Na 


tional Bottled Gas Association was held 


ton, 
petition 


Strickler 

















of Southern Protane 


D 


Service, Washing 
C., on “Government aided com 
vs. Unity” was read by T. J 

Kansas City in the absence 





“Bill” Ehlers with Reynolds Regulator 

The appointment of William A. Ehlers 
as their Eastern Factory Representative 
has been announced by the Reynolds Gas 


, { the author, who pointed out that on : : : 
in the Hotel Cleveland on September the farm only 7.9% of the homes use Regulator Company of Anderson, In- 
Rt ian 
28th. electric ranges—indicating a large and diana 
- ° ve ) . t 1 ~ 
In the opening address, \. B. Camerot wide open field for bottled gas and the ashe 
of the Phillips Petroleum Co. called at  eneene Active in Gas Engineering and _ sales 


tention to the necessity for replacement 


sales of modern ranges to hold the pres 
ent user and to introduce bottled gas. Heé 
felt that the industry should educate 
users to take full advantage of range 
improvements including low temperature 
oven cooking 
Speaking of the 
weeks’ campaigt 


results o 1 sevel 
in one community | 
said this was predicated on 
finance period with a $36 trade-in allow 
ance on the old range for a new ot 
a sale price of $137. The campaign was 
well fortified with publicity, and dem 





relations for the past 25 years, Mr. Ehlers 
has had wide experience in the gas in- 
dustry. As Sales Staff Manager of the 
Public Utility Department, Johns-Man- 
ville Corporation, New York City, Mr. 
Ehlers spent nine years in directing the 
sales of their products in the public util- 
ity field in the United States and Canada. 
He was Industrial Fuel Engineer with 
the American Gas Association for a pe- 
riod of six years, in which capacity he 
rendered field service to a large number 
of member agencies. For two years he 
was manager of the Industrial Gas De- 
partment of the Consolidated Gas Elec- 


strations, and prizes were offered : 
stimulate sales. The electric range, he tric Light & Power Company of Balti- 
felt, was the chief competitor of bottled more 
gas : a a 
oe a. ea a Graduated with lau seta Phi honors 
Sandi Kian Ki. eeaiaie ts Sle alesis ead . | from Lehigh | niversity, Bethlehem, Pa., 
Riley ME ea MN Meek Ried t The Panha as a mechanical engineer, Mr. Ehlers en- 
are served today with bottled gas, while r ; a 9 tered the employ ol Bartlett Hayward 
the industry began 30 years ago, it is ; A agen & Baltimore, obtaining a wide 
‘ales hiceliaie tite: Wie WO cena Dine te tne J ) experience in gas manufacture and dis- 
wrlig on Wines of consequence hay - treemtion. Later he was Gas Engineer at 
3 Py the Bureau of Standards, U. S. Depart- 


ing had a considerable upturn during the 
past two years. 
He sketched an outline of the birth and 


growth of the bottled gas industry ar 
pointed out that the price trend in serv 


ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
During the World War, Mr. Ehlers was 
resident construction manager for the 
Koppers Company at New York and New 
Orleans, La 


ice cost is downward, also that 75% ot ‘se + de Aerie 
more of bottled gas customers have gas - Cc C Mr. Ehlers has been given: charge of 
] ir » r er T )! ¥ ea 
He urged the select / Ss Nntior lev 


ranges only. 
ranges with all modern accessories He 
predicted within the next few years a 


very rapid increase in the 


USINESS 


The paper prepared by F. L. Kohler 


the Middle 


nolds, 


\tlantic territory for Rey- 
which covers the area from New 
York to South Carolina inclusive. His 
address is 49 South Clinton Street, East 
Orange, New Jersey 
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Rochester Chorus 
at A.G.A. Convention 


During the general session held 
on the evening of September 29 at 
the Hotel Statler a fine program of 
classic and popular selections was 
rendered by the Rochester Gas & 
Electric Male Chorus under the di 
rection of Frank M. Houston. 


bo 


This well balanced chorus of 3 
has been organized for five years and 
gives many concerts every season 
Repeated encores were called for fol- 
lowing the program numbers. The 
final encore, words by Arthur Kelly) 
and sung to the music of “Stout 
Hearted Men” by Romberg, was re- 
ceived with acclaim. 


Give us some men, who are gas 
minded men 

Who will fight for the sales that we 
need, 

Gas-minded men are the right kind 
of men 

To maintain our new pace setting 
speed! 

Oh! Bigger and better, each one a 
go-getter, 

Theyll grow as they make people 
heed, 

For there’s nothing in the world can 
halt us or dismay 

When gas-minded men together work 
for A.G.A. 








CONVENTI“N CALENDAR 
October 
Imerican Society for Metals 
1937 Congress and Exposition, At- 
lantic City Auditorium, Atlantic 
City, N. J., October 18-21 


Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Asso- 


att f Texas—Dallas, Texas, 
October 29-30 

Vational Bureau Standards 
Conference on Corrosion and Pro- 
tection of Pipe Lines, National Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington, 


D. C., Nov. 15-17. 
February, 1938 


Vew England Gas Association— 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., Feb. 
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F. T. Carpenter Joins Philgas 


Philgas Department of Phillips Pe- 
troleum Company, marketers of liquefied 
petroleum gases for domestic, industrial, 
gas manufacturing, and sundry uses, an- 
nounces the recent addition to its Detroit 
Office staff of Mr. F. T. Carpenter, a 
well-known figure in the gas industry. 

Mr. Carpenter, a graduate of Drake 
University in 1921, had his early training 
in the gas business under his father, a 
Superintendent of a manufactured gas 
plant in Iowa. For many years Mr. Car- 
penter was associated with the American 
Gas Construction Company and its suc- 
cessor, the C. I. Tenney Engineering 
Company, as Superintendent of Construc- 
tion. While with this organization, Mr. 
Carpenter was in charge of building many 
water gas, natural gas, and _ liquefied 
petroleum gas plants and distribution sys- 
tems all over the United States. 








Low Pressure 


28-40 PENN AVE. 





- PRODUCTS OF FORTY YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE — — 


Irrespective of the 
service or pressure 
there is a “Fulton” 
Regulator to meet 
each requirement. 
Illustrated are the 
Duplex Sensitive 
Gas Governor and 
the Toggled Reduc- 
ing Regulator. 
Catalogue, mailed on request, 
giving details of all types. 
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THE CHAPLIN-FULTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Empire State Gas and Electric 
Association 


One hundred and fifty executives, jun 
ior executives and department heads of 
the various gas and electric companies of 
New York State met for the thirty-sec- 
ond annual convention of the Empire 
State Gas and Electric Association at 
Saranac Inn, on September 16th and 17th 

Joseph P. Haftenkamp, who a few days 
before at a meeting of the Executive 
Committee, had been elected President, 
presided at the second session with Ernest 
R. Acker, Retiring President, presiding at 
the first session. 

A splendid schedule of talks and papers 
covering problems of management, taxes, 
labor relations and various other perti 
nent subjects, was presented 

Herman Russell, President of the 
American Gas Association, spoke on the 
importance of close coope ration betweet 
gas and electric interests for the common 
good of customers and companies 

Mrs. Kenneth Norton, member of the 
Board of the Westchester Lighting Com- 
pany, gave a splendid presentation of the 
women’s place in the utility industry and 
outlined the many opportunities afforded 
the companies in a more skillful use o 
the many talents which women possess 
and can gainfully use. 

Dr. Daniel Starch, member of th 
Board of the Associated Gas and Ele 
tric Company, spoke on the Gas Industry) 
and outlined the opportunities ahead for 
a great industry. He pointed out, witl 
examples supported by carefully derived 


figures, the success some of the companies 
with which he was connected had in 
materially increasing their business and 
net revenues by a plan of sales analysis, 
and then action 

E. F. Jeffe, Vice President of the Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., spoke 
m Power Competition with special refer- 
ence to individual plants. A most enlight 
ening exposition of the unfairness of this 
form of competition was given. He out- 
lined the plans being used by his com- 
pany for meeting this form of competi- 
tion which in the recent past has beet 
highly successful. 

A. H. Kehoe, Vice President of the 
Edison Electric Institute and Vice Presi- 
lent of the Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of N. Y., Inc., delivered a most in- 
teresting message for the Institute \ 
splendid resume of the progress of the 
electric industry was outlined 

Edward R. Eastman, Editor of The 
American Agriculturist, spoke on the 
value of electric service to the farm popu- 
lation. He made an urgent plea for the 


continuance of the present cooperative 
relationship between farmers, colleges and 
utility companies 

Reverend J. P. Boland, Chairman of 
the New York State Labor Relations 


Board, spoke on Fundamental Labor 


Relations, in which he stated as a fun- 
lamental truth that labor relations are 
human relations 

Hon. Mark Graves, President of the 
New York State Tax Commission, spoke 
m Utility Taxation and in a most en- 
lightening and interesting manner told 
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of the distribution of the tax load with 
some pertinent suggestions as to a more 
equitable distribution. 

The new officers of the Association, 
elected at the Executive Committee meet- 
ing on September 9th are: 

President—J. FP. Haftenkamp, Vice 
President, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 
Vice President—E. P. Prezzano, Presi- 
dent, Westchester Lighting Co. Treasurer 

H. C. Davidson, Secretary, Consolidated 


Edison Co. of N. _ Inc. 
% 


New Minneapolis-Honeywell Offices 


The Boston branch office of the Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Company has 
moved to 797 Beacon Street where the 
entire second floor of the building was 
taken. 

Location moves in both Pittsburgh and 
Indianapolis were also made to increase 
operating space. An open house was held 
\ugust Oth in Pittsburgh to acquaint the 
industry with Minneapolis-Honeywell’s 
improved facilities at 26th and Sarah 
Streets. The new Indianapolis district of- 
fice at 1134 North Pennsylvania Street 
has been increased to include separate 
quarters for general, engineering, service 
ind safes offices as well as for display 
rooms, 

These new offices are equipped to su- 
pervise, adjust and service Minneapolis- 
Honeywell instruments or those manu- 
factured by its Brown Instrument Di- 
vision or the National Regulator Division 
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9913 Elk Avenue N.E. 








For Perfect Control Specify Titan 


Titan Relief Valve 


Prevents excessive pressure and tempera- 
relief at 150 pounds. 
temperature relief at 200° ° 


Titan Safetystat 


Automatically shuts 
burner in the event excessive temperatures 


Titan Snap Action Thermostat 
is an extremely sensitive instrument pro- 


viding perfect control of water tempera- 


ture. Equipped with a Temperature 


Titan Nu-Drain 
Its compact design provides almost com- 
of the body. It im- ; ’ ws 
proves the appearance of any heater to attain intense uniform heat. Firebox has 
heavy refractory lining and the patented curved 
shaped hood forces a return blast of heat over 
irons or parts being heated. Fired by three pow- 
erful Johnson Bunsen Burners. Equipped with 
removable 22-lb. capacity melting pot. Does out- 
standing work at a low operating cost. Write for 


piete concealment 


4 Titan Safety Pilot Control 
“ 
>) Automatically prevents escape of unburned 
gas from main burner in case the con- 
stant pilot flame should become ex- 
a tinguished. 


Titan Controls are built to meet the rigid 
requirements of water heater manufactur- 
ers. Catalog and full details on request. 


The Titan Valve & Manufacturing Company 
Thermostats—Safety Pilots—Relief Valves—Safetystats 








off all aas to the 


free catalog. 


Cleveland, Ohio 











JOHNSON NO. 118 


COMBINATION 
BENCH FURNACE 





This powerful, many- 
purpose Bench Furnace 
is designed for any shop 
use. Heats largest sold- 
ering coppers, branding | 
or stenciling irons. 
Ideal for tempering, 
heat-treating, annealing, 
case-hardening or soft 
metal melting. No 
forced air blast required 
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Dr. Koppers Visits U. S. Affiliates 


Dr. Heinrich Koppers, ruddy 64-year 
old engineer and industrialist of Essen, 
Germany, who as a pioneer in the chem- 
istry of coke spurred the worldwide de 
velopment of the products of coal and 
coal-tar, and for whom the farflung Kop- 
pers interests in the United States are 
named, returned recently to Pittsburg] 
for a friendly visit with his former as 
sociates and to visit industries in Ds 
troit, Chicago and other cities. 

Koppers formed an American branch 
of his business in 1907 and “spent the 
next seven years ferrying his slide rule 
his excitable vitality and his wide black 
mustache between his two headquarters 
in Essen and Chicago.” The brilliant Ger- 
man and his staff of associates had built 
nine coke plants in the United States by 
the time of the outbreak of the world 
war. 

The American business became s¢ 
extensive that in 1913, Koppers began 
negotiations with a group of Pittsburgh 
ers for American financing. These nego 
tiations were concluded in 1914 with the 
organization of the Koppers Compan) 
and the Chicago offices and staff wer 
transferred to Pittsburgh. Koppers, who 
had decided to return to Germany, dis 
posed of his business and patents to t 
new company. 

The present-day firm of Heinrich Kop 
pers, G. m. b. H., of Essen, founded 
1901, has more than 2,000 employes, owns 
and operates its. own silica refractories 
at Dusseldorf, and is engaged in a multi 
plicity of chemical by-product processes 
One of the most important projects at 
the present time is the erection of plants 
for the synthetic manufacture of motor 
fuel through the derivation of a gaseous 
mixture from brown coal briquettes and 
coke. 

In the executive offices of Koppers 
Company in Pittsburgh hangs an auto 
graphed photograph of Heinrich Koppers 
a reminder to his former associates of a 
scientist and engineer who, as they ex 
press it, is “dynamic, hard-working and 


direct, and who goes straight to the heart 


of a problem with simplicity and breadth 
of vision.” 


“West's Gas” —1937 Summer Number 


Here is a travelogue in book form that 
is most interesting and entertaining. Ref- 
erence to the gas industry and the Com- 
pany’s products seems to have been pur- 
posely and studiously avoided. Instead 
of this the reader of this 96 page volume 
is carried by picture and text to five 
separate continents in a series of well 
written and illustrated descriptions show- 
ing nature’s wonders through persona 
travel experiences of sixteen authors of 
its several chapters. From Hudson Bay 
and Japan, from Russia and from New 
Zealand, Burma, South Africa and 
South America come tales of intense i 
terest and color. The opening chapter 
deals with the maiden voyage and ar- 
rival of the liner Queen Mary at New 
York. The American representative of 
the Company describes and illustrates his 
tour of Yellowstone National Park while 








Sir Frederick J. West modestly offers the 


losing travel talk with a description 


of “The Thermal Activities of New 
Zealand”—its boiling earth and spouting 
geysers 


\ll told it makes an engaging after- 





on’s reading. One is inclined to linger 
long in admiration of its many vivid il- 


ns. As an example of the print- 





ed to black and white only, 
s a masterpiece of the press 
Copies may be had by addressing West 
Gas Improvement Co., 424 Madison Ave., 
New York or West's Gas Improvement 
o., Ltd., Manchester, 10, England. 


¥, 
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A. |. Wallace Appointed Vice Presi- 
dent American Gas Products Corpora- 
tion 
Mr. W. T. Rasch, President of Ameri- 
an Gas Products Corporation, has an- 
ounced the appointment of A. I. Wallace 


t ( ago to the position of Vice Presi- 
lent. Mr. Wallace has been associated 
. An Gas Products Corporation 

the past ten vears. His manv friends 





A. |. WALLACE 


he East and West will be happy 

to lear: s promotion. “Spike”, as he 
s affectionately called by his associates 
ind friends in the industry, has had a 
wealth of experience in gas fired heating 
equipment and automatic controls. His 
entry into the gas business dates back 
thirty years, twenty-five years of that 
me having been spent in manufacturing 


He has a wide acquaintance through- 
out the industry and will continue to 
make his headquarters in the AGP Chi- 
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Detroit Brass Promotes 


Detroit Brass & Malleable works an- 
nounces that Raymond L. O’Brien, for- 
mer Secretary of the Company and man- 
ager of the Gas Range Cock Division is 
now Executive Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager. 

Gordon H. Wilson, former representa- 
tive in the Middle West becomes Man- 
ager of the Gas Range Cock Division. 

Fritz H. Rutherford, formerly in the 
Eastern territory, is appointed Sales 
Engineer. 


% 
New Hard-Facing Procedure Booklet 


The Linde Air Products Company, 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Cor- 
poration, announces the publication of a 
folder, entitled “Steel Hard-Facing Pro- 
cedure”. It presents detailed instructions 
for applying the hard-facing material, 
Haynes Stellite, to steel wearing surfaces. 

Copies are available through any office 
of The Linde Air Products Company. 


t 


Three New All-Gas Homes for 
Chicago 


To effectively demonstrate the applica- 
tion of gas for the comforts and con- 
veniences demanded in the modern home 
today, Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. is 
constructing three complete demonstra- 
tion homes to be opened for inspection 
in October. 

\ll three homes are of colonial inspira- 
tion in design, and are being built in the 
three main sections of Chicago; one 
northwest, one west, and one south. Each 
me has been carefully adapted to the 
residence neighborhood in which it. is 
being built. 

The very latest gas heating equipment 
will be featured, and will combine with 
modern gas ranges, Electrolux refriger- 
ators, gas ironers, gas water heaters, and 
gas incinerators to prove the superiority 
of gas. 

Well known architects were selected to 
design the homes, and the kitchens are 
designed by the Gas Co.’s Home Planning 
Bureau. These kitchens are to be master- 
pieces of efficiency and beauty. The base- 
ments will have ample recreation space 
with modern, compact, gas heating equip- 
ment and laundry appliances 


Herewith a drawing of 
one of the all-gas mod- 
ern demonstration 
homes, now being 
erected by the Company. 
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‘ “ 
Round Table Discussions Section of the 
; . 17 coope itlo 
some years ago a group of gas men mpanie¢ and 
initiated what has been known as the sn Son tesll 
monthly informal | luncheons of _ thi City, N. J. du 
Downtown Gas Engineers Luncheon Clu Tin Combing 
of New York. It brings together a grou} “tit be mavticls 


of men prominent in the industry for 
formal discussions on important business 





and engineering topics relating to the in 


pon , apparatus for both manufactured and 

dustry. The attendance varies depending tucal ane. Bost of tecee eubaiaanes wll 

r . . . . ‘ ‘ ~ > - bs i >» i 

on time available to the individuals ae iain wanes anh Games Galied 
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from abroad are inv ited to attend he equipment, rolé, ete. that ave deatinell 

luncheons and join in the discussion. Th to play an important part in the metals 

adjoining picture shows a few of th dustries, in the not distant future, will 


“regulars” who pride themselves on a hc svi 
more or less perfect attendance s 

Here doubtless is the birthplace of some 
of the industry's progressive develop 
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Donald McDonald, secretary-treasurer 
\merican Meter 
Company, died recently at his home, 993 
Park Avenue. He was sixty-eight years 


and a director of the 


old, a native of Albany 

Mr. McDonald started his career as a 
manufacturer of gas meters in 1886 in 
the firm of D. McDonald & Co., of AIl- 
bany, which was founded by his grand- 
father in 1855. Mr. McDonald became 
manager of the factory in 1912 

During the World War he was [Director 
of Military Census of Albany County and 
New York State chairman of the Second 
Red Cross War Fund. D. McDonald & 
Co. having become a part of the American 
é » WHIVEr Meter Company in 1913, Mr. McDonald 
came to New York in 1919 as general 
superintendent of the meter company. 
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number of gas 
manufacturers 
Atlantic 
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1 Industrial Gas Exhibit 
vated in by 12 manufac- 


and standard metallurgi- 





the Gas Exhibit has beer 


he Committee on Displays 


DONALD McDONALD 


ustrial Expositions, of the 


ments which later are revealed in more Industrial Gas Section of the Americat 
complete form through the press a1 Gas Associat Harry A. Sutton, Public He became secretary and a director of 
papers presented before the gas associa Service Electric & Gas Co.. Newark, the company in 1922, and, in 1936, trea- 
tions. Luncheon clubs of this type i N. J.. Cha . surer as well. 
many communities would be of benefit Those ¥ vill exhibit are: American Under the N. R. A. Mr. McDonald was 
to the industry at large. Gas Furnace Company, Burdett Manu- chairman of the Gas Apparatus and Ac- 
Ee i ng Company, Despatch Oven Com- cessories Institute, and a member of the 
Gas Furnaces at Metals Show y, Eclipse Fuel Engineering Company, governing board of the Gas Appliances 
One of the most interesting and pos- Ensign-Re Ids, Inc., Gas Machinery Institute. He was on a special committec 
sibly the most dominating feature of this Company, Gehnrich & Gehnrich, Chas. A appointed to form the Association of Gas 
year’s National Metal Exposition will be Hones, I1 The C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., Appliance and Equipment Manufacturers, 
the Combined Industrial Gas Exhibi lhe Partlow Corp., Selas Company, Sur- of which he acted as treasurer and a 
under the auspices of the Industrial Gas ace Combusti Cory member of the executive committee 





BROOKMIRE presents 


“Investment Management & Portfolio Control” 


-..a brochure on the Brookmire cyclical plan for Investors 


Isvestors who have the responsibility for the 
management of investment funds of $100,000 and over are in- 
vited to write for this 50-page brochure which discusses the 
problem of capital growth as it pertains to capital conservation. 
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THE GOODMAN STOPPER 


The Reliable Shut-Off for 
Street Mains 


Equipped with Improved 
Patented Locking Sleeve, 
which locks both handles 
to the pipe. Stopper can- 
not slip. Gas cannot pass. 
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Executive Responsibility 
(Continued from page 21) 
2. Organization for Industrial 
Relations 
The administration of the labor 
policy should be centralized and 
responsibility for the supervision 
of employee relationships assigned 
to a staff officer of major executive 
ability responsible to the chief ex- 
ecutive of the company. 


3. Supervisory Responsibility 

The line responsibility of super 
visors toward their own personnel 
is not affected by the industrial 
relations organization. They should 
have adequate authority for the ex 
ecution of this responsibility, and 
receive training that will assure 
the proper integration of the vari- 
ous elements of the company’s 
labor policy. 


4. Appeal Procedure 

Some procedure for the consid 
eration of all questions or griev- 
ances should be established of a 
character which provides channels 
of appeal to the highest executive 
of the company for the prevention 
of injustice to the individual em- 
ployee. 


5. Stabilization 
The social obligation and eco 


nomic value of reducing casual 
employment and of increasing gen- 
eral employment stability through 
the application of research, plan 
ning and co-ordination, should be 
recognized. 

6. Co-operative Principle 

In the formulation and develop- 
ment of the foregoing the principle 
of consultation with supervisors 
and employees should be adopted 
so as to get full benefit from the 
demonstrated truth that sound i 
dustrial relations are best main- 
tained by learning the viewpoint of 
employees and supervisors before 
rather than after the announce 
ment of decisions which closely 
affect their interest. 

Of these six points covering the 
statement of labor policy and the 
other fundamentals of a complete 
program of industrial relations, 
particular emphasis should _ be 





placed on the two which have been 
referred to as “supervisory respon- 
sibility’ and the “co-operative 
principle.” One of the crying needs 
in most companies at the moment 
is improvement in methods of 
maintaining contacts with the 
lower supervisory groups and 
training them in their personnel 
responsibilities. Too many com- 
panies have neglected to keep these 
people informed of management’s 
attitudes and decisions. These 
men, like the employees who are 
immediately under them, are eager 
for contact and conference with the 
higher executives and to have 
fuller knowledge of the manage- 
ment’s problems and possible solu- 
tions. Apropos of this very thing, 
it should be pointed out that a 
great many employees in this coun- 
try who would have appreciated an 
opportunity to talk to the boss in 
the boss’s office have been sur- 
prised and, I dare say, amused, by 
the ease and alacrity with which 
the outside organizer gains admis- 
sion to the sanctum sanctorum. 

It is patent that business man- 
agement has been at fault in that 
it has not made point of view 
iailinens ial in the determination of 
governmental policy on industrial 
Too often employers as 
individuals and in their associa- 
tions have offered no constructive 
public program, but have waited 
until a bill was introduced and 
then have met it with a broadside 
of criticism. It is incumbent upon 
business executives as employers, 
as citizens and as members of 
business, civic and national orga- 
nizations to envisage the industrial 
relations problems confronting the 
public authorities, to devise pro- 
grams and to press them on the 
governments concerned. Labor or- 
ganizations do not wait until gov- 
ernment makes a proposal—they 
propose to the government. 

Labor knows what it wants 
very definitely, and puts forward 


relations. 





Arrangements for this address 
were made by the Committee on 
Personnel Practices of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association. 
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its precise objectives—the exact 
number of hours per week, the 
duties of the employer in collective 
bargaining, __ etc. Employers, I 
think, should stress the need for 
flexibility in governmental regula- 
tions so that each business can 
make adaptation to its own pecu- 
liar situation and all managements 
may have the necessary freedom 
to meet the changing conditions of 
the market, the season and the 
business cycle. 

Certainly the leaders in manage- 
ment must now educate themselves 
in an understanding of the political 
and social aspects of our national 
labor problems. Also, in order that 
their individual organizations may 
fit in with the scheme of things, 
executives must avoid antagonistic 
attitudes. They must realize that 
the labor as well as the financial 
affairs of any company are now 
pretty much an open book. In de- 
veloping their practices in the light 
of these circumstances it is more 
important than ever before that the 
executive have a correct under- 
standing of the employee’s view- 
point and that he free himself from 
prejudices and paternalism. 

These are management responsi- 
bilities—executive responsibilities. 
To make your assignment still 
more difficult, may I close with 
this observation—an observation 
which I have recently discussed 
with several people in this field. 
Some of them have differed with 
me but after consideration and be- 
fore many minutes there has been 
unanimous agreement that in our 
experience thus far, 

The labor policy of any com- 
pany, whether it be good or bad, 
is, like the institution itself, the re- 
flection of—the lengthened shadow 
of—one man, and the administra- 
tion of that policy depends upon 
his ability through organization, 
training and selection to have it 
understood and functionalized in 
his company. 

If you are the leader of your 
company, this is your challenge. If 
not you should see to it that the 
leader is brought to realize his re 
sponsibility in this all-important 
matter. 
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Pipe Corrosion and Coatings 


(Continued from page 76 


countered in the atmosphere rather than after burial of 
a pipe. Observation has not disclosed any material dam- 
age to protection from frost following burial. The rea 
son appears to be the slow change of temperature allows 
the coating to adjust itself and gradually relieve the 
internal stress caused by contraction by the flowing ac 
tion previously mentioned. Buried coatings have with 
stood low temperatures which would have caused crack 
ing had the same temperature occurred in the interval 
of a few days with the pipe above the ground. The 
soil after bonding itself to the coating also acts as rein 
forcement and provides the coating with a greater re 
sistance to the contraction stresses. The same character 
of resistance although of possibly higher degree is pro 
vided by bonded shields. The evidence of this fact is 
clearly indicated by the absence of any cracking of coat- 
ings having that tendency when shielded and_ stored 
under exactly the same conditions as one having no 
wrapping. Unshielded coatings which are subject to 
considerable contraction with lowering of temperatures 
cannot be stored in open yards. 

Freezing temperatures are not always necessary to 
produce the above results but large differentials may 
cause cracking. Coatings for use on pipe to be stored 
and used in warm sections are compounded so as to 
produce a high flow and melting point. Cracking may 
occur at temperatures higher than that at which water 
freezes. Another viewpoint would be to consider that 
such coatings freeze above 32 degrees F. and any cool- 
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ing below their freezing point would cause cracking. 
The flow point of a coating is somewhat analagous to 
the yield point of steel. 

As the temperature of coatings are lowered beneath 
their flow point ductility decreases and brittleness in- 
creases. Compounding of coatings to provide a mini- 
mum of damage from low temperatures without lower- 
ing the flow or melting points below desirable limits has 
been entirely a matter of experience. Exact specifica- 
tions are impractical and requiring too great a spread 
between the two would necessitate manufacturers in- 
cluding ingredients which may decrease the effectiveness 
of the material as a corrosion protectant. A knowledge 
of the temperatures at which brittleness occurs is neces- 
sary so that proper instructions may be issued for more 
careful handling of the pipe during such periods. 

The most common method of providing greater re- 
sistance to low temperature damage is the addition of 
fluxes or cut backs to the material. Many manufac- 
turers vary the compounding of the coating with sea- 
sons of the year. As such changes are primarily to pro- 
vide against damage before installation it is more de- 
sirable to secure a coating of uniformly high melting 
and flow characteristics and provide additional care in 
handling and prevention of exposure. The difficulties 
are considerably lessened when the pipe is coated and 
installed within a comparatively short time as_ then 
fluxing if necessary may be resorted to without mate- 
rially decreasing the value of the coating. The develop- 
ment of coatings has been carried to the point where 
there need be no hesitation in storing a shielded and 
coated pipe in atmospheres reaching as low as 10-20 
degrees F. below zero. Coatings may be secured which 
can be safely stored in even lower temperatures. 
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POSITION OPEN 

“Sales Engineer for residential Gas Heating; 
under 40; graduate familiar with design, installa- 
tion, service; selling Conversion Burners to 
Utilities. Factory located in Kentucky. Good op- 
portunity with growing company. Give full details 
first letter.” Address Box No. 104, c/o AMERICAN 
Gas JouRNAL, 53 Park Place, New York City. 
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Ask fer our new bulletins Nos. AL-18-19 
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